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Ln this Number of UARPER’s WEEKLY 
1s commenced a new and intensely wnteresting 


Ji lts (rated Sertal Sfors niitled 
“HUGH MELTON,” 


ty KATHARINE KING, author of ™ Our Detach- 
mel,” The Queen of the Regiment,” etc. 
NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
rer A new short Story of intense interest, 
from the pen of \NALKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in an early Number of HAr- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 


~ : 
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this Number of UARPER’S WEEK- 

LY 2s sent out gratuitously an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing several very interesting engravings, and 
a beautiful and touching poem, entitled WHEN 
I Went FisuinG witH Dab,” slustrated by 
REINHART, 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
W EEKLY., 


A NEW PLANK IN PLATFORMS. 
1. oor have been several political State 
EE Conventions within the last month, and 


‘in’ the platforms of several of them a hew 


and vital issue has appeared. Whatever is 
mentioned in a platform is not only a sub- 
ject of general interest and thought, but it 
is something upon which positive opinions 
are entertained. Yet the subject to which 
we allude is one that has not been very gen- 
erally discussed in the papers, and is one of 
the topics which it is thought unwise to 
mention. But it is none the Jess of the 
most fundamental importance, for it is noth- 
ing less than the public-school system. The 
fruits of the policy of silence upon this sub- 
ject are shown by the present threatening 
uspect of the assault upon the schools. Had 
it been promptly exposed and resisted when 
it began, it would be now comparatively 
harmless. But it was thought a dangerous 
subject to touch. As if a public evil which 
it is dangerous to touch were not much more 
dangerous if left untouched. The enentes 
of the schools wished nothing more earnest- 
ly than silence. If they could only be left 
unobserved, they could sap the foundations 
and gain an immense advantage before the 
alarin Was given. 

This has been their good fortune. The 
press generally has been silent, until it is 
found that the assault is general, resolute, 
and hopeful, and now suddenly the con- 
ventions raise the cry of danger. And dan- 
ger there is. The public-school system of 
the United States is threatened, and can be 
saved only by the Republican party. The 
chief points of attack have been in the 
States of Ohio and New York, and the at- 
tacking column has been the Democratic 
party. The leaders of that party know the 
character of their following. They depend 
largely in all the great cities and centres 
of population upon the ignorant foreign- 
born vote. A very large part of that vote 
is Roman Catholic, and its political policy 
is dictated by Rowe and its immediate 
agents, the bishops. The price of its sup- 
port is acquiescence in the policy of Rome. 
Consequently the Democratic leaders, ora- 
tors, and newspapers constantly flatter and 
cajole the Roman Church and its members, 
and the propositions in Legislatures and 
conventions to propitiate the hierarchy by 
especial favors aud bribes to the Catholic 
interest proceed from Democrats. The Ro- 
man mastery of the Democratic party in 
New York has been forcibly and constantly 
set forth in the contributions of Mr. ECGENE 
LAWRENCE to our colitmns, and the propos- 
al has been openly made by the Roman in- 
terest in the city of New York to overthrow 
the public-school system under the plea of 
adopting parochial schools. 

The Republicans of Obio were the first to 
declare the imperative duty of maintaining 
the schools as they are. California echoed 
the declaration; and the Democratie Con- 
vention of Ohio, forced to speak, pronounced 
against sectarian control. Then it confesses 
there is danget. From whom? Undeniably 
from the Roman Church. But that Church 
works through parties. And which party 
has it used in Ohio and in New York? Is it 
the Republican or the Democratic? Which 
party did slavery use? Which did secession 


use? Which does the rum interest use? 


Which party every where depends upon the 
ignorfuce and prejudice of the voters? 
Whieh is strongest in the sinus of gfeat 


| 


cities, and in the rural parts of the Union 
where there are fewest schools? That party 
is the one that Rome uses to overthrow the 
public-school system; and the Democratic 
declarations of 1°75 in favor of unsectarian 
schools are just as worthy of respect as the 
Democratic declarations of 1272 in favor of 
the equality of all men, and of exact justice 
to all, of whatever race or color. “ When 
the devil was sick, the devil a monk would 
be.” The party that slavery manages is 
not the party of freedom; that which seces- 


| sion controls is not the party of Union; that 


which demands inflation is not the party of 
the publie faith; that which sneers at “ nig- 
gers” and kisses the feet of the White League 
is not the party of equal rights; and that 
which truckles to the purposes a4 Rome and 
buys by subsidies the support of the Catho- 
lic vote is not the party of the tiusectarian 
American public-school system. 

Having been foreed to show American 
colors upon this subject, as many a Copper- 
head newspaper in 1261 felt itself compelled 
to show American colors of another kind, 
the Ohio Democratic Convention wrathful- 
ly denounces the Republican platform, which 
it was compelled to echo, as “a base appeal 
to sectarian prejudices.” But if it is so, 
the Democratic declaration is equally base. 
The ringing words of the Republican mani- 
fest are: “We stand by free education, 
our public-school system, the taxation of 
all for its support, and no division of the 
school fund. Under our Republican sys- 
tem of government there should be no con- 
nection, direct or indirect, between church 
and state, and we oppose all legislation in 
the interest of any particular sect. Upon 
this subject we should not fail to profit 

vby the experience of foreign governments, 
where the efforts of the church to control 


the state constitute an evil of great magni- | 


tude, and endanger the power and pros- 
perity of the people.” Nothing could be 
truer, or more plainly said, or more timely 
and useful than these words. The political 
attempt that the Reman Church is making 
in Europe to withstand liberty and civiliza- 
tion it is making here, with the aid of the 
Democratic party; and the clear and forci- 
ble Republican exposure of its plots is nat- 
urally denounced by the Democratic Con- 
vention as a base appeal to sectarian preju- 
dices. 

If there are such prejudices, who has 
aroused them? Why now forthe first time 
do political party platforms declare that the 
unsectarian school system must be main- 
tained? Has the Presbyterian or Method- 
ist or Baptist or Episcopal or Unitarian or 
Congregational sect, or any sect known as 
Protestant, attacked it? Have the Israel- 
ites, or those who own no sectarian Chris- 
tian name, assailed it? But there is con- 
fessedly an assault upon the schools. There 
is a strong and crafty effort to make them 
sectarian. It is so powerful and pronounced 
that the party conventions begin to condemn 
it. And the whole country knows which 
sect is plotting the overthrow of unsectarian 
schools, for it boldly avows its design. It is 
the Roman Church, by means of the Demo- 
cratic party; and the Democratic party in 
Ohio, in order to aid and protect this deadly 
assault upon the schools, declares that to 
expose it and to oppose.it is to attack relig- 
ious liberty. That party must hold, then, 
that to connive at the Roman overthrow of 
the schools is to maintain religious y. 
This issue alone, were there no other, would 
give the most vital interest and importance 
to the election of 1276. The schools are to 
be saved, and they can be saved only by the 
Republican party. By the necessity of the 
case, the Democratic party, could it regain 
power, would yield to Rome precisely as it 
would yield to the White League. But hap- 
pily the friends of equal rights and of un- 
sectarian schools need not look to the ene- 
mies of both for their protection. The Re- 
publican party stands no less for religious 
than for personal, civil, and political liberty. 


POLITICIANS. 

SENATOR CHRISTIANCY, of Michigan, bas 
recently expressed his contempt for politi- 
cians. A newspaper, commenting upon his 
remarks, speaks of the Senator as unjust to 
the conditions and necessities of American 
political life; another journal alludes to the 


absence of men of historic name from the 
' celebration at Bunker Hill; and still an- 
other asks how long able and honest citi- 


zens intend to submit to the mauagement 


| of public affairs, nominations, and legisla- 


ting by political “ bummers.” 


These re- 
marks all imply the old complaint that the 
best men do not mingle in politics, and re- 
call the observation of the young foreigner 
in training for public life, “1 had great con- 
fidence in America until I saw Congress.” 
De TocQukEviL_e philosophizes upon the 
same general theme, and explains why a 
public political career is contemned by so 
many of the best men in the country. 
“Tom HuGHes” at Harvard and Cornell 
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wondered that politics occupy so small a 
space in the plans and expectations of clev- 
er young Americans; and some of the fool- 
ish English Tory papers speak of the con- 
ceded failure of the American experiment, 
and of the hopeless corruption and political 
immorality which prevail in this unhappy 
country. 

When Mr. CHRISTIANCY speaks of politi- 
cians he means, of course, the class of per- 
sons Who live by politics—and a large class 
it is." They interest themselves in politics 
solely to make money, and when they have 


| made money, they may enjoy the sevse and 


importance of the kind of power which it 
buys. It was long thought that PETER B. 
SWEENY cared only for power, and there 
were people who shook their heads admir- 
ingly over his “Napoleonic” qualities, and 
what they called his “brains.” But it now 
appears that he had his regular share of the 
“sway,” and there is no sign whatever in 
any thing that he did of any power or “ qual- 
ities” or brains in any large sense. He and 
TWEED and their partners of the Ring ruled 
by the money that they stole. Without the 
money they would have been nobodies. In- 
deed, the Tammany Ring and its tools rep- 
resent the kind of persons whom Senator 
CHRISTIANCY describes as politicians. They 
are without character, without education, 
without faith in fhan or woman; but they 
have an unscrupulous craft, and, having 
gained a little advantage, they buy their 
way. Then,as in every other department 
of human activity and affairs, such politi- 
cians set up a moral standard of their own. 
Lying and cheating are accepted as usual 
weapons, without the use of which the ene- 
my would have immense advantages which 
it would be foolish to surrender. Caucuses 
and conventions are packed, and nothing 
moves such derisive laughter and such sin- 
cere contempt upon the part of this kind of 
politician as the suggestion that fair play is 
at least respectable, and that honesty is the 
best policy. We say this kind of politician, 
but this is the kind to which the name is 
usually confined, and it is this kind of which 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY speaks under the general 
phrase. This kind, also, in possession of 
many offices; comprises those of whom the 
indignant newspaper asks, How long? how 
long ? 

The answer is obvious: until public senti- 
ment is vigorous and resolved enough to re- 
form radically the facilities which this class 
enjoys for its growth and development, and 
until every citizen becomes in some degree 
a politician of a better kind. In other 
words, we shall endure until the oppression 
becomes intolerable, and the only question 
with some despondents is whether that will 
be before it is hopeless and irremediable. 
There is a class of critics and commentators, 
indeed, who declare that it is absurd to at- 
tempt to interest the mass of Americans in 
the primary meeting. They insist that it 
has been tried to the end, and that the hope 
is utterly futile. To await such an interest 
is only to waste time. The only way out 
of the difficulty, they say, lies in some radi- 
cal action, such as the restriction of the suf- 
frage. This is amusing, because the very 
complaint is that the caucus which makes 
the convention is packed, so that the hand 
of the trading politician runs through the 
whole system of measures up to the Leyisla- 
ture. If the public virtue is not strong 
enough to persuade men to ge to a primary, 
and to take a simple and easy interest in 
politics, why is it supposed that it will be 
strong enough to overthrow the enemy in 
his strongest hold? It is a proposition wor- 
thy of the “ peliticians” who are so despised 
by this class of eritics, that some kind of 
machinery or regulation can be made to 
stand for character and public spirit. If 
there is not virtue and public spirit enough 
to obtain good legislators, there is eertainly 
not enough to secure good laws, 

But we do not agree that there is so dole 
ful a lack of intelligent interest in politics 
in this country as is alleged, and that high 
character and ability are so conspicuous- 
ly absent in the conduct of public affairs. 
The test of that interest is certainly not 
official position, The reason that office is 
not sought by all men of high character 
and of patriotic interest in politics is by no 
means always disgust or despair. There 
are a great many other kinds of reasons, 
some springing from the nature of our po- 
litical svstem, and others from private aud 
personal causes, But the interest and pa- 
triotism and eharacter which do not seek 
oflice are not therefore lost to politics. 
They mould and admonish that private in- 
telligence which is called public opinion. 
(hey constitute the power to which official 
leaders and representatives constantly turn. 
Congress, Which the young foreign observ- 
er found so unsatisfactory in capacity and 
character, has yet one eye always over its 
shoulder toward the sentiment of the coun- 
try, which unofficial men, whom he did not 
see, privately affect. The good sense and 
honest intelligence which he had observed 
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through all the country, and which had giv- 
en him so cheerful a contidence, were the 
final government. They existed and exist. 
although often now, as then, they may not be 
in office. What else defeated slavery, first 
at the polls and last in the field? What else 
overthrew the Tweed Ring, the most pow- 
erful combination of “ politicians?” What 
else “investigates” and purifies, and defeats 
party nominations even within the party ? 
There might, most advantageously, be ver, 
much more general active interest in poli- 
tics than there is. But in a just sense the 
class of politicians includes a great propor. 
tion of the most thoughtful and patriotic 
persons in the country. 


VOICES FROM MAINE AND OHIO 

Ir is conceded that the election of the 
autumn in Ohio will be very signiticant ot 
the situation of parties and the feeling ot 
the country. The importance and iutelli- 
gence of the State give great interest and 
value to its political action; and as two o1 
three of those who have been conspicuous- 
ly named as Democratic Presidential caridi- 
dates live in Ohio—especially Mr. THURMAN, 
who is by far the ablest Democrat in the 
Senate of the United States—it was cleat 
that the platform of the Democratic Con- 
vention would be most carefully considered, 
and would stand as the declaration upon 
which the party in one of the leading States 
is willing to appeal for the support of the 
country in 1276. The result of the Conven- 
tion was the nomination for Governor ot 
Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN, an ante and anti bel- 
lum Democrat, who, it is claimed, is one of 
the oldest public men of the State, and who 
is certainly one of the least known beyond 
it; and for Lieutenant-Governor Mr. Sam 
F. Cary, a gentleman of chameleon poli- 
tics, representative of nothing but himself; 
and a platform of sheer inflation and paper 
money—a stronger demand than has yet 
been made for rags instead of coin, and con- 
sequently for an indefinite prolongation ot 
the present paralysis of industry and trade. 
This is the latest act of the party that amus- 
ingly tries to be considered a “ reform” par- 
ty, to which the country is to turn for hon- 
est and economical administration; and its 
great recommendation for the troubled con- 
dition into which the country has been 
brought by delaying to keep its promises is 
to declare that it spurns its word altogeth- 
er, and that financially a lie is better than 
the truth. 

The raw Democratic recruits from the Re- 
publican ranks, who have gone over because 
the Republican party is so unsound and its 
leaders so untrusty, must take remarkable 
comfort in a party of inflation and leaders 
so trusty as Messrs. ALLEN and Cary. The 
recruits, perhaps, think that an honest cur- 
rency and a sound financial policy and po- 
litical reform and administrative regenera- 
tion all lie in that direction, as well es the 
surer maintenance of the public-school sys- 
tem, the enforcement of the amendments, 
and the refusal of rebel compensation of ev- 
ery kind. Nor is there any doubt that the 
Ohio Democratic Convention speaks the rea! 
sentiments of the party on the subject. New 
England Democratic declarations are of no 
weight in the party councils, nor those of a 
few New York doctrinaires. The Western 
and Southern Democratic States speak for 
the party, and their voice is for rags; and 
even Judge CHURCH, in New York, says that 
to the mass of the people inflation is “a very 
taking idea.” The same gentleman speaks 
of the Ohio demand for unlimited paper as 
a “compromise.” It is much the same kind 
with that of the Western politician who said 
that in drinking he always compromised his 
liquors, that is, he poured the whisky into 
one glass and the waterinto another. O6cr- 
tainly the Ohio Democrats offer “a pare ar- 
ticle” of inflation in their platform. They 
take their rags “ neat.” 

But while such nominations and such a 
platform measure the exact worth of the 
Democratic claim to reform and honest ad- 
ministration, they are also fatal to the hopes 
of Mr. THURMAN, the Western Democrat who 
would have been least objectionable to the 
better men of his party in this part of the 
country. The platform shows not only that 
he is not the leader of his party in his own 


| State, but that the overwhelming weight 


of the party sentiment is against him. His 


speech when all was over was painful and 


pitiful. “If any are disappointed by the 


result of the Convention,” he said, in sub- 


stance, “all minor differences must be for- 
gotten until the great work of bringing the 
Democratic party into power is achieved.” 
That is‘to say, if any-one believed that hon- 


est administration would be secured by a 
| Democratic victory, although he now sees 


that the party pronounces for dishonesty, 
he will forget it until he has helped to bring 
the party into power. And this is the 
speech of one of the most enlightened Dem- 
ocratic leaders in the United States. The 
party, he says, goes for dish®uesty; but 
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never mind; go forthe paaty. Certainly ev- 
ery thing that the Democratic party and its 
chiefs say or do opens the eyes of patriotic, 
‘ntelligent, and self-respecting men, and pro- 
mote 1s Re ‘publican success. But Mr. THUR- 
MAN'S protestations will not save him. He 
marches with his party, indeed, but he 
marches as a captive at the wheels of Mr. 
PENDLETON’S conquering chariot. Mr. PEN- 
pLETON, a secessionist of the war and an in- 
‘lationist now, is the representative leader 
of the Ohio Democracy. Mr. THURMAN, a 
far abler man, is disowned in the house of 
his political friends, and disappears from 
the roll of candidates for the Presidency. 
The day before the assembling of the 
Ohio Democrats the Republicans of Maine 
met, announced their platform, nominated 
a man of spotless character and a soldier 
“of most heroie record,” heard brief and 
admirable speeches from its candidate, Gen- 
eral SELDEN CONNOR, Mr. EUGENE HALE, 
and Mr. W. W. Tuomas, the president of the 
Convention, and adjourned to the polls and 
victory. While the Ohio Democrats were 
preparing to demand more paper, and paper 
indetinitely, the Maine Republicans declared 
that “a sound currency, based on coin and 
redeemable in coin, is essential to the pros- 
perity of the people.” This is the accepted 
Republican doctrine upon the subject; nor 
is there any doubt that the national plat- 
form of next year will state it strongly. 
There is equally little doubt that, embold- 


ened by their suecess in Ohio, the Demo- 
cratic intlationists, who lead their party 
there and in the Western and Southern 


States, will insist upon a paper plank in 
their platform. And it will not be surpris- 
ing if Judge Cuur¢n and other Democrats 
who think it “a taking idea” should, with 
Judge THURMAN, forget “ minor differences” 
in order to secure victory to a party which 
will have shown itself by its declarations 
s0 indispensable to honest government. 

The Maine Republican Convention omit- 
ted one duty—the expression of the Repub- 
lican sentiment in regard to a third term. 
The reason given for the omission is entire- 
ly inadequate, for although the President 
has virtually withdrawn his name, yet the 
general question has been raised, and silence 
is injustice to the strong Republican senti- 
ment upon the subject. The fact, also, that 
the third-term resolution was lost in the 
Committee by a bare majority, and that 
composed mainly of oftice-holders, is not en- 
couraging. It is the duty of every Repub- 
lican Convention to declare emphatically 
the uncompromising party hostility to the 
third term; and Maine need not have feared 
to say, after the President's letter, what New 
Hampshire said long before. 


A CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM 
ANSWERED. 


AN elaborate charge of plagiarism against 
an author whose position and character cre- 
ate the strongest presumption against his 
should made without 
scrupulous eare. For, when unfounded, the 
injury done by the accusation can not be 
wholly repaired, and if is no compensation 
that the ignorance of the may be 
exposed by the reply. A recent instance of 
hasty and injurious allegation of this kind 
was made by a correspondent of the Nation 
in regard to the Democracy and Monarchy in 
France, by Professor C. K. ADAMs, of Michi- 
gan University. As Mr. ADAMs is a professor 
of history and a teacher-of young men in 
one of the chief universities of the country, 
the charge was very serious, and he prompt- 
ly and conclusively replied in the columns 
of the same paper. The chief point noticed 
was a singular similarity between Protessor 
ADAMs’s sketch of a work of HELVETIUS and 
one of the same work made by BUCKLE. 
The explanation is that both Mr, ADAMs and 
BUCKLE substantially translated a chapter 
of He._vetivs, which is his own summary 
of his own work. Naturally, therefore, there 
is a striking resemblance in the two pas- 
sages, as there would be, as Mr. ADAMS re- 
marks, in two reports of the same speech, 
Moreover, an examination of all the works 
shows that Mr. ADAMS and BUCKLE trans- 
lated from different editions of HELVETIUs, 
and that in stating a theory contained in 
a single chapter of eight pages both writers 
fourteen different quotations, six of 
which are given by BUCKLE alone, tive by 
ADAMS alone, and three by both. 

Professor ADAMS follows his censor step 
by step, and, as we think, most candidly and 


dishonesty not be 


accuser 


Live 


satisfactorily disposes of every cavil, one of 
Which, and the last, is an admirable illus- 
tration of the scope of the whole attack, 
The correspondent of the Nation says, * Not 
even Mr. ADAMs’s title is original, for about 
three years ago Mr. H. REEVE published Rey- 
aland Republican France, a work of precisely 
the same character.” The writer wonld 
seem to have counted upon the ignorance 


of his readers. This accusation of a pla- 
viarized title can be tested by supposing 
that Mr. should harged with 


| 
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want of originality in calling his late ad- 
mirable work A Short History of the English 
People, since MACAULAY had already pub- 
lished his History of Englands And how 
could MACAULAY have settled it with HUME, 
whose entire ttle he appropriated? ‘But 
not only had not Professor ADAMS seen the 
work of Mr. REEVE, but the work itself is 
essentially different from his own, being a 
collection of various articles upon French 
subjects published in the English reviews 
during the last thirty years. The fact seems 
to be that somebody who had either late- 
ly read or who freshly remembered BUCKLE 
and LANFREY took up the book of Professor 
ADAMS, and, recognizing a similar strain, 
could think of no other explanation than 
deliberate dishonesty. It is to be hoped 
that he will be a little more careful hereaft- 
er before making allegations which, under 
the circumstances, are none the less injuri- 
ous because they take the form of inquiry. 


TWEED. 

THE release of TWEED is a public humil- 
lation. If the law really has not provided 
a simple and summary procedure for his tla- 
grant and enormous offenses, the fact accuses 
us all. There is not a wretched pauper or 
man driven desperate by want of work and 
a starving family who should steal ten dol- 
lars to relieve their want who would not be 
promptly and adequately punished. But 
here is a man who has stolen millions of 
dollars drawn in taxes from the hard toil of 
working-men, Who has defied public decen- 

y, buying judges and bribing Legislatures 
and Executives, corrupting the public mind 
and debauelfing public morals, who has not 
refunded a penny of his booty, and who 
hopes yet by some juggle of the law to re- 
tain it all; and the highest court in the 
State of New York solemnly declares that 
he was illegally sentenced by one of the 
most learned and sagacious judges upon 
the Supreme bench, certainly the peer as a 
lawyer of any of the higher justices. The 
decision has been duly announced, and the 
Supreme Court, in which TWEED was sen- 
tenced, has made the proper order, and the 
prisoner who, until we called attention to 
the fact, lived in the prison as if he had 
been the guest of the State, while offenders 
infinitely less guilty, the thieves of a few 
hundred dollars, were rigorously treated, 
has been released from a sentence pro- 
nounced illegal. 

The community has most properly acqui- 
esced in the decision of the court. That is 
a mandate which in all truly civilized soci- 
ety is still supreme, because sucli society 
knows that the forms of law are the bul- 
warks of liberty, and that it is better the 
most evident and flagrant criminal should 
escape than that one innocent person should 
suffer. But this does not atiect the truth 
of what we say, that if the law really does 
provide no adequate and accessible remedy 
for the community against such offenses as 
those of TWEED, it is a common shame and 
humiliation. The Court of Appeals released 
him upon a purely technical point, and the 
question involved is so obvious and simple 
that it seems incredible it had not been ful- 
ly settled by uniform and indisputable prec- 
edent. That it was not so settled, however, 
is established by the fact that Judge Davis 
was himself at first doubtful, and only subse- 
quently reached the conclusion upon which 
he acted. The point is whether different 
misdemeanors of precisely the same charac- 
ter, and each and all parts of one system 
of crime, may be properly included in one 
indictment, so that the penalty attaches 
to each offense simultaneously established. 
There are other points, also, as to the extent 
of the power of the Court of Appeals in re- 
view, and the scope of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus. There are sound lawyers who are of 
opinion that the decision of the court in this 
respect has opened the doors to very grave 
abuses. That there should be any question 
at all of the essential point is another illus- 
tration of the vexations of the law, and we 
trust that some lawyer who has made the 
subject a special study will think the decis- 
ion of the court a proper text for an ex. 
haustive review. 

Of course, as the crimes of TWEED are 
not denied, as it is perfectly well known 
not only that he 
the public treasury, 
stole them, and as it is plain that imprison- 
ment for a year only for 
absurd, the universal feeling in 
the release is that while may be law, it 
is certainly not justice. There are thonu- 
sands of TWEED's disciples who would glad- 
ly serve twice the term of his unprisonment 
for half his booty; and should the legal jug- 
glery which is paid for out of stolen money 
succeed in extricating him entirely from his 
just punishment, there will be very serious 
doubts of HOOKER’s doctrine that the bosom 
of God is the seat of the law. The enact- 
ments of the last Legislature will undoubt- 
edly make offenses like TWEED’s wore difli- 
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cult hereafter, and the penalty swifter, surer, 
and more adequate. It was certainly time 
that the law should deal stringently with 
official frauds, and that stealing, under 


whatever pretense, and by whatever per- 
under whatever cloak of dignity, 
should be treated as stealing. It is a les- 
son apparently very hard to learn. News- 
papers which, at a time when TWEED’s 
thefts were almost as notorious as they are 
now, published elaborate descriptions of the 
bridal gifts which were offered in fear, mere- 
It because he was known to be a powerful 
and unscrupulous robber, now speak of “the 
movements of Mr. TWEED” as if he were an 
important and respectable character. They 
are not careful to speak with titles of re- 
spect of the small offenders who are daily 
condemned by the police courts. The very 
enormity of the theft, although the method 
was as simple as picking a pocket, is seem- 
ingly very impressive to the reportorial im- 
agination. Perhaps,as when NAPOLEON re- 
turned from Elba to Paris his titles grew 
and 
miscreant on the coast had changed to his 
Imperial Majesty at the capital, we shall yet 
read that “ the Honorable Mr. TWEED yester- 
day entertained a distinguished party at his 
palatial residence upon the Fifth Avenne.” 

There is not now, nor has there ever been, 
any vindictive public feeling toward TWEED. 
There has been only a very positive con- 
viction among all honest men that such an 
offender, upon due conviction, should be 
adequately punished; and there was nat- 
ural and just indignation that the sher- 
iff refused to treat him as a felon after his 
sentence, and that his money proeured him 
luxuries aud immunities in the Penitentiary 
which poorer eriminals could not enjoy. 
The attempt to bespeak peculiar sympathy 
for a prisoner who had peculifr indulgences 
fuiled, and he came out of prison weighing 
as inuch as when he entered, in good health 
and spirits, and able to sneer to his seeretary 
at the judge who had sentenced him. Should 
he now escape altogether the meshes of the 
law, the eighteen months that he has passed 
on Blackwell's Island will but endear him 
more closely to his supporters; and there is 
no reason to doubt that he could be again 
nominated and elected by his old constitu- 
ency to the Legislature. Such an escape 
would be a melancholy commentary upon 
our system of legal procedure, or upon the 
legal ability which interpretsit. That such 
a phenomenon should be developed in our 
political society is humiliating, but that we 
could do nothing for our own relief would be 
monstrous. 


SOUS, 


PERSONAL. 

Tue late Tappan Wentworth, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, who died June 13, bequeathed 
the bulk of his property to Dartmouth College. 
The bequest will ultimately be of the value of 
£500,000. Few colleges in the country have so 
much of historic inte rest connected with them 
as Dartmouth. It grew out of a school estal- 
lished one hundred and twenty-five years ago by 
the Rev. ELeEazer WHEELOCK, designed for tlie 
education of Indian children. It was here Joun 
Occom, a young Mohegan, was educated, who 
became a remarkable preacher, He went to En- 
yland with the Rev. NATHANIEL WHITTAKER to 
collect funds, and raised $50,000. A board of 
trustees was there organized, of which Lord 
DAKTMOUTH Was made president. In 1769 Gov- 
ernor WENTWORTH gave it a charter, “ with all 
the immunities of any university within the Brit- 
ish realm.” In 1770 the “university” was re- 
moved from Lebanon, Connecticut, to its pres- 
ent location in Hanover, New Hampshire, where 
its pupils numbered eighteen whites and six In- 
dians. The whole colony lived in log-huts. In 
1771 the first class of four students was gradu 
ated. It is now one of the first of American col- 
leges., 

—The Earl of Albemarle is preparing Fifty 
Years of my Life for publication. It will con- 
tain facts aud fancies, social and political, about 
the chief persons and events of the early part of 
the present century, including an account, 
founded on his own experiences, of the battle 
of Waterloo. It will be published in the fall. 

—The English poets, who do a little retail 
business quite often, get tolerably fair prices for 
their wures. Mr. TeNNYSON always expects $500 
for any lyric that he may write for a magazine; 
Ropert Be HANAN Was paid $500 for “ the few 


little poems’? which recently appeared in one 
of the magazines, which he wrote in three days; 
and Mr. SWINBURNE reeeived $250 for his ** Love 


laid his sleepless head.”’ 

—MV. Haypack, a French savant, has done a 
sweet thing in the way of scientific nomenclat- 
ure. According toa French pharmaceutical jour- 
nul, he has analyzed orthoamidotelunesalphonic 
acid and diacorthoamido- paratoluencsualphonic 
acid, and affirms that the action of pewter 
and hydrochloric acid on nitrobromacetanilide 
produces hydrochloride of ethenylbromopheny 
lenediamite. We are glad of this, because we 
now understand it, though it sonnds like @ series 
of complicated anathemas in one word 

—Mr. Reverpy Jonnxson has just closed his 
sixtieth year of active legal practice. In 1517 he 
was State Attorney of Maryland, and from that 
time up to the end of his term in the United 
States Senate, in 1860, was almost constantly the 
occupant of distinguished positions 


— The librarg of the late Mr. of Hart- 
ford, is judged by bibliopolists to be one of the 
finest privale collections in the United States, 
its value being estimated as bigh as $250,000 


works, among them seven 
copies of the famous E..iorr’s Indian Bible, 
the first Bible printed in New England. These 
are valued at each The eollection is @s- 
pecially rich in early American books, and | 


[t is notable tor rar 


| 
| 


a literary turn, 


a large quantity of manuscripts and old vellum 
prints. The books are all expensively bound. 
Even his old almanacs, two centuries old, he 
sent to England for binding. Im such matters 
his taste was very fastidious. He was a man of 
and his library contains many 
works of great rarity and value. 

—Why should not one admire the poetry of 
Massachusetts, when, as at the recent military 
reunions in that State, a stave like the following 
should be chanted ? 

‘Eloquence may be truly said 
o be a heavenly gift; 


‘ 


. We have a bright ‘example here 


In General Joun L. Swit.’ 

—The trustees of Cornell University have 
elected GOLDWIN Situ to be Professor of Po- 
litical and Constitutional History. He is to re- 
side at Ithaca during one term each year. 

— Dr. GEORGE B. Lorine has written an arti- 
cle on the ‘* Medical Profession in Massachusetts 
during the Revolution,” in which he says that 
its influence and power in public affairs were 
very great—gcreater than the power of the. law- 
yers; and he proves it by history. 

—Dr. and General Josepa WARREN'S day-book 
shows that he dropped his May 
There are generally from twelve tp twenty en- 
tries daily inthe book. On Ap wil ib 1775, there 
is but one entry, he having left for Lexington 
on horseback, for certain purposes that haye be- 
come generally Known. 

—M. GuizorT’s library brought about 215,000 
under the hammer. That of Mr. T. W. Frexp, 
of Brooklyn, about half as large, brought about 
$12,500. 

—Speaking of lecturers, how small the sum 
received by the foremost of that profession in 
our day compared with that paid to the platform 


men of antiquity! Heroporus, for example, 
when an old man, read his History to an a 
Dian audience at the Panathenine festival, ar 


enchanted them that the y gave him ten talents, 
or 812,500, as a recompense. received 
a sum equivalent to $19,575 for one oration, and 


VIRGIL tor his famous lines on MARCELLUS Was 
rewarded by a itt of SSO00. and, according to 
SceTonivus, TIBERIVS presented, to ASELLIUS 


Sapnirneus 400,000 sesterces (about $18,700) for a 
dialogue he wrote between a mushroom, a cab- 
bage, an oyster, and a thrush, in which they 
disputed among themselves. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tux United States steamer Saranac, which left San 
Francisco, June 8, tor Sitka and Behring Straits on a 
scientific expedition, strack a rock nine days after- 
ward in Seymour Pass, Swanson Straits, and soon dis- 
appeared in deep water. The officers and crew were 
saved, but all else was lost. The ship waa a second- 
rate side-wheeler, carrying eleven guns. . 

William M. Tweed was released from the Peniten- 
tiary on Blackwell's Island June 21, and brought to 
this city. He furnished bail on the criminal charges, 
but not being able to obtain the $3,000,000 bail re quire “<l 
in the civil suit, he was locked up in tife Ludlow Street 
Jail. 

The Maine Democratic State Convention met 
gusta June 22. General Charles W. Roberts was nom- 
inated for Governor, An etfort was made to ine OTpo- 
rate the Obio inflation resolution into the platform, 
but it failed. 

The Connecticut Legislative Committee on the Cen- 
tennial favor an appropriation of $40,000 to the Na- 
tional Centennial Exhibition. 

The New Hampshire State Legislature has re-elected 
Be njamin F. Prescott Secretary of State. 

‘he New York Prohibition State Convention met at 
Syracuse, June 23, and nominated a part - ~ State 
ticket as follows: For Secretary of State, D. Du- 
senbury, of Ontario; Comptroller, Anson A. yh kina, 
of Monroe ; for Treasurer, Stephen B. Ayers, of Yates; 
for State Engine ‘er and Surveyor, George A. Dudley, of 
Lister: Canal Commis#ioner, Ira Ll). Bell, of St. Law- 
rence; State-prison ee ctor, John B, Gibb, of New 
York; Attorney-Genen Eli T. Marsh, of Herkimer. 
Resolutions were adop! od condemning the license law 
and deinanding pr of the manuufactere and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, 

The Califorma Inde ‘pe ndents held a State Conven- 
tion, June 23, at San Francisco, and nominated Hon. 
John Bidwell,’a wealthy farmer of Butte County, for 
Governor. Hon. R. Pacheco, the present Liewtenant- 
Governor and acting Governor, was renominated. 
The resolutions adopted were all directed to reforme 
in local matters, 

\ State Convention of the Democrats, Liberale, 
Anti-monopolists of lowa was held dune , 
perd Leffler was nominated for Governor. 

Rear-Admiral John Decamp died at Burlington, New 
Jersey, Juve 24, aged sixty-three years. 
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PORE NEWS. 


Tur French Assembly has unanimously voted an 
allowance of $120,000 fo promote a worthy representa- 
tion of France at the United States Centennial. 

The Belgian difficulty, according to Le Nord, has 
been amicably settled, A final note is said to have 
been received from Germany, thanking Belgium for 
her last communication, and closing the discussion in 
the most friendly manner. 

Serious riots, cansed by the ultramontanes, occurred, 
June Zl, in the town of Rhein, East Prussia. The 
burrvomaster wa®stabbed and dangerously wounded. 

The French Aseermbly, after a hot deb ite, June 21, 
passe d the Public Powers Bill to a second reading. 

Lady Franklin ls hopelessly ill, A few days ago she 
bade farewell to the commander of the Pandora, who 
went in search of the Franklin rehes, 

The river Garonne, in France, bas been overflowed 
by recent rains. Two bridges and many houses have 
been carried away. Toulouse was inundated, and more 
than a hundred persons were drowned. At Verdan 
over fifty houses were leveled, and many persons were 
killed. 

The Belgian Chamber of Representatives has passed 
a bill making the offer to commit a crime a-punishable 
offense, and prescribing penalties therefor, The vote 
stood seventy-five to six 

The Prussian government is preparing a Parlia- 
mentary measure prohibiting public religious proces- 
sions. 

The King of Burmah has granted permission’ to 
Great Britain to send armed forces through bie de- 
minions to Western China, if necessary 

The mails bring further partic ulars of the recent 
terrible earthquake im New Granada. The loss of life 
and property Was much greater than was at first sup- 
Cucuta and all the surrounding villages within 
a radius of twenty miles were comple tely destroyed | y 
the seve rity of the k. At ¢ nione it is 
timated thi it between two and three thousand persons 
loxt their lives, while the lose of property will far ex- 
ceed Vanv serious losees of Die and 
also occasioned ny flee ruin, ane by bumds 
of robbers, who organized, immediatety after the shock 
had pas@®ed away, for the purpose of plandering the 
houses proetrated. 

The Count von Arnim has been convicted by the 
Prussian court of intentionally abstracting state pa- 
pers of the character of public deeds intrusted to him, 
and sent need to nine monthe im risonment, 

The British Honse of Lords, Fede 24, passed the 
Ca: adian Copyright Bil to a second reading, 
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THE GREAT RIFLE-MATCH. 


Ow the preceding page will be found the por- 
traits of the American riflemen who have gone 
abroad to measure their skill with the rifiemen 
of Ireland. ‘The captain of the team is Colonel 
Hexry A. He was born in 
Dutchess County, New York, August 1, 
his father being a farmer near Poughkeepsie. 
In 1862, when he was but twenty-two years of 
age, he recruited a company of one hundred 
men, and joined the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Regiment of New York Volunteers, w ith the rank 
of captain. His command lay at Baltimore un- 
til the following year, when they joined the Army 
of the Potomac, under Meape, and fought in 
the battle of Gettysburg. From that time Cap- 
tain GILDERSLEEVE was mainly employed in 
ditferent administrative positions, being provost- 
marshal of various important posts, rejoining his 
regiment as a part of the ‘Twentieth Army Corps 
at Kenesaw Mountain, and remaining with Suer- 
sax during his march to the sea.” During his 
army experience GiLpersLerve had been pro- 
moted to the rank of major, and again brevetted 
as lieutenant-colonel June 12, 1865. He was 
mustered from the service at Poughkeepsie June 
12, 1865. He at once came to New York and 
entered Columbia College Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar in the following year, He 
immediately entered upon a lucrative practice. 
Colonel shooting experience 
dates from the establishment of Creedmoor. He 
is accounted an excellent marksman, and has 
won numerous prizes, 

Major Huxry who held the first 
place in the team of last year, and has thus far 
been first in practice this season, was born near 
Rochester, Monroe County, New York, Mareh 
14,1845. He entered the army as a private in 
the ‘I'wenty-first New York Cavalry, recruited 
at Rochester, and did active service in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. He was wounded and taken 
prisoner in a skirmish in the Blue Ridge Mount- 
ains, and remained four months and a half in the 
Libby Prison, when he was allowed to go North 
on parole. On being exchanged he joined a bat- 
talion of scouts, and harassed Lee's communi- 
cations up to the time of the surrender. He 
then served against the Indians on the plains, 
and was mustered out in 1866. His reputation 
as a marksman is very high. In the Military 
Long-Range match, June 6, 1874, he held sec- 
ond place, with a score of 27 in a possible 23, 
with Suanrs's military rifle, winning a life mem- 
bership in the National Rifle Association. In 
the fifth Remixcton match, on the same date, he 
took sixth place. In the fall meeting Futton 
did good service’in the Twelfth Regiment team, 
and in the Army and Nary Journal match took 
first prize. with a score of 26 in a possible 28. 
In the All-Comers match, 500 and 600 yards, 
with 48 in a possible 56, he held fourth place, 
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THE CUP. 


winning more silver. Inthe Bennetr match he 
made 158 in a possible 180, taking second place 
and $100 cash prize, J. Riecny, of the Irish 
team, taking the first prize. Ie was twice suc- 
cessful in the contest for the Amateur Club long- 
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range badge, with scores of 77 and 73 in possi- 
ble 84's. In the aggregate prizes FULTON won 
a 840 telescope for the best aggregate im three 
matches. In the international match of last 
year he made a run of 17! in a possible 180, 
beating every thing thus far done at any range 
in a public match, At present he holds the po- 
sition of P: ssident of the Amateur Ritle Club. 
and Secretaiy of the National Ritle Association. 

Colonel a native of Ulster 
County, New York, is about forty-nine years of 
age. He has been an enthusiastic ritleman since 
his boyhood. When the team of-1874 was se- 


THE BADGE. 


lected, Colonel Bovine was chosen without any 
previous practice, which his business engage 
ments had forbidden, merely on account of his 
general reputation as a good shot. His per- 
formance on the day of the International match 
justified this departure from the strict rules laid 
down for the selection of the team. In appear- 
ance Bopine is a tall, wiry man. He has a 
gray eye and light hair, and when shooting has 
always clung to the prone position. Colonel 
Bopisxe is one of the few attendants at Creed- 
moor who are proficient at both long and short 
ranges. He was the winner of the first Ama- 
teur Club badge at 500 yards, winning it three 
times with scores of 25, 27, and 28 in a possi 
ble 28. In the International mateh he held 
third place on the American side, with a score 
of 158 in a possible IS). In that contest he 


557 


fired the last shot, knowing, as he did so, that 
upon that effort depended the success or failure 
of his side. His steadiness on that occasicn is 
one of the memorable mcidents of Creedmoor. 

General T. S. Dakin was born in Orange 
County, New York, in 1831. During the war 
he saw active service as captain with the Thir- 
teenth (Brooklva) Regiment, which he joined as 
& private in 1549. In the arrangement of the 
names on the team of 1874, according to scores 
made, General Dakin was fourth man, with a 
total of S64 in a possible 800. On the day of 
the International match he made the lowest score 
on the American side, making 139 points, 
of his mishaps was a bad bullet, which fell short 
of the target. During the piesent sea on he has 
injured his scores by using « new weapon of a 
new make instead of his tried rifle of last vear. 
As a consequence he has made several bad 
breaks. ile takes great precautions in his shoot- 
ing, practicing with much method and precision, 
Ile shoots in a lying-down position, 

Mr. G. W. Yar is a native of Connecticut, 
having been born at New Haven. He is now 
about forty-nine years of age. For many years 
he has been identitied with the gun-manufactur- 
ing interests of this country, and is at present 
General Superintendent of the Sharps Ritle Cem. 
pany. Although a thorough expert in all mat- 
ters relating to rifle-shooting, Mr. Yan's prize 
list is not a long one. During 1874 he contined 
his. efforts mminly to long-range practice and 
coaching other men, in anticipation of the Inter- 
national match. Ile was selected as one of the 
American team, and made a score of 162 points 
in a possible 180. 

Mr. Anprew V. Canriecp, Jun., the youn- 
gest man in the teara, was born at Bedford, 
Westchester County, New ork, June 24, 1853. 
In the competition for places on the American 
team of 1874 he made a score which placed his 
name on the list of reserves. He is regarded as 
a very fair shot. 

Captain Leste C. Brver was born at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, March 25, 1849, his fathe: 
being Colonel S. D. Breese, the well-known au- 
thority on turf matters. In 1871 he came to 
this city and entered the oftice of the Tus f. Field, 
and Farm as business manager, becoming in 
1X73 a joint proprietor, While at home in Ken- 
tucky he was a member of the Lexington Chas 
seurs, under command of his father. ‘This was 
an independent company, famous for their per- 
fection of drill and marksmanship. When the 
competition for the team of 1475 was announced 
Captain Bruce determined to win a place upon 
if, and set to work in Cariest. Ile SUCL eeded in 
winning the tenth place, and by the resignation 
of Mr. Jewerrw became one of the nine. 

Mr. L. M. Batuanp is a native of this eity, 
and about thirty-six vears of age. He has nev- 
er been connected with any military organiza- 
tion, but has done off-hand shooting for some 
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time. In gallery shooting with light arms he 
has made good scores. In the fourth match for 
the Turf, Field, and Furm badge he was the 
first man with a score of 16 in a possible 20 at 
200 yards. In the spring meeting of 1874 he 
took fourth prize in the Military Long-Range 
match with a Sw#arrs military arm, with 24 in 
na possible at yards. His record in the 
competition for places on the team this year is 
very fair. 

Mr. Roswert C. Co_emawn was born at Go- 
shen, Orange County, New York, December 3, 
1840. Up to last September Mr. Co-ceman had 
never fired a shot witha rifle. ‘The Internation- 
al match stirred him up to practice, and his prog- 
ress has been sufficiently rapid to win him a po- 
sition on the team this vear, 

The cup.and badge which the American team 
take over with them are of elegant workman- 
ship. ‘The former, manufactured by ‘TrrFany 
& Co., is of silver, with ebony base, and is sur- 


mounted by a copy of Crawrorp’s ** America.” 


On one side is the American eagle, two rifles— 
SHarps sand Reminctron s—crossed, and sprigs 
of laurel and shamrock intertwined. ‘The shield 
underneath bears the following inscription : 
Presented by the 
Tram 
to the 
Ririewen or 
for annual competition, as a 
Memoria! of the 
First Internafional Rifle Match 
on Irish soil, 
29, 1875. 

The badge, which is also of tasteful design, 
was manufactured by the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company. 

(Conciuded from last Number.) 


MITRED TYRANTS. 


FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW, 
By THE REV. FATHER STACK, 

Tuvs far we have examined somewhat into the 
internal economy of the Church proper, and seen 
her canonical discipline in contra® with the ex- 
ceptional régime prevailing in the United States. 
May I not presume now to claim the reader's 
sympathy for the unfortunate caste to which I 
belong? 1 write in behalf of the priesthood, 
confident that a candid eryosé of facts can form 
but one opinion among an enlightened people; 
and as the majority of the American people are 
yet free, and can afford to speak, I trust we shall 
find that intelligent public sentiment is at one 
with us, and favors our aspirations to rid our- 
selves of galling bondage. Public opinion, par- 
ticularly in our day, is conceded to be the lever 
that moves every thing. Would to God it might 
move and overthrow the incubus of episcopal 
tyranny that lords it over the priests and Catho- 
lic people of America! 

But our claim for sympathy does not rest 
solely upon an appeal to generosity and philan- 
thropy. I do not hesitate to say that every citi- 
zen of America, without distinction of creed, is 
directly interested in this cause, if he sets any 
value upon his country’s institutions. 1 affirm 
that the class power of these bishops would he 
incompatible with the safety of any country, and 
is especially dangerous to the United States. 

A Statesman or philosopher will tell us that a 
power of any considerable magnitude which con- 
stitutes itself an in tmperio, involving 
jurisdiction in part materia with the jurisdiction 
of the civil domain, is essentially repugnant to 
national soyereignty, and should not be tolerated 
any where. Such w power might expand so far 
as to cope with the general polity, and gradually 
undermine the very foundations of the civil gov- 
ernment by creating dissensions among the peo- 
ple and withdrawing them from their civil al. 
legiance. But the Catholic Church in America, 
under the class power of the bishops, is such an 
imperium in imperio—an empire within the re- 
public; and the bishops are supreme rulers of 
this empire, requiring the unqualified obedience 
of their ** subjects,” as they love to call one-fifth 
of the American people. Here is feudal arisece- 
racy revived. 


The bishops are absolutefeudal 
lords; and Bishop O'Hara ar his 
printed argument to the of Penn- 
sylvania, that they intend to“Aemain thus abso- 
lute until they make the Roman Catholic Church 
the State Church in America, and compel the 


“national government to co-operate in enforcing 


their ideas. ‘}keir purpose is, therefore, unmis- 
takable. Wow are we preparing to meet it ? 
We talk much about corporations of wealth, 
and sGsociations are formed to curb them and 
modify their transactions. Such corporations, 


7 though limited by charter, are jealously watched 


by.the government and thoughtful citizens. But 
what are the railroad and other corporations of 
wealth in comparison with the corporation of Ro- 
man Catholic bishops—a corporation unknown 
to the law— who possess not only immense 
wealth, but also immense popular power and 
clerical patronage? Every ecclesiastical office 
is dispensed by. these bishops as a mere gift, on 
condition of personal fealty to them; and so the 
priests and Catholic people are controlled as vas- 
sals and retainers of their lordships. When, 
therefore, the time is ripe for the State alliance 
which the bishops contemplate, and when, at 
that juncture, we are threatened with having only 
such laws as they desire, let me ask, How shall 
American citizenship then stand ? 

But, I hear it said, that time can never come. 
I hope so. Iam no advocate of State churches 
any where. But let us not be self-deceived. We 
have seen the number of Catholics doubled every 
ten years from 1830 to 1870; that is, thev gained 
one hundred per cent. every decade, while the gen- 
eral population gained thirty-five per cent. Sup- 
pose they go on increasing at any thing like this 
ratio, how long will it take them to reach a major- 
ity of the whole American people? ‘Bhey were 
more than one-fifth in 1870. 


Natural growth and 


immigration will make them one-third probably 
within ten years. It is notable that Catholic 
fumilies are more numerous than Protestant 
families. The Church, therefore, naturally in- 
creases faster than the rest of the population ; 
and, when the immigrants are superadded, it 
needs no prophet to say that we are, most of us, 
young enough to live until we behold one-third 
and perhaps one-half of the whole American 
people inside the pale of the Catholic Church. 
The conviction is widely entertained that in 1900 
the Catholics will elect the President of the United 
States. But be thatas it may, if the absolutism 
of the bishops continues some ten years longer, 
when Catholics are likely to be more than one- 
third of the people—if the episcopal tmpertum in 
imperio exists then as now—it is important to 
inquire how large an influence the bishops could 
exert over politics and the actions of public men. 
It seems to me, humble as I am, that if I held 
one-third of the American people in the Catho- 
lic organization, and under the discipline of the 
bishops’ class power, I could manage to exert a 
decided influence in all the affairs of the nation ; 
for I would then, in most cases, ‘have the balance 
of power, and might count on the average poli- 
tician to carry out my schemes. But how much 
more could not the bishops accomplish than I 
could, or any other individual? My opinion is, 
that when they have one-third of thie voters, it 
will be easy game for them to dictate measures 
to politicians and representatives either in State 
or nation, Even at present, if they worked to- 
gether as a class, they could, with one-fifth of the 
people, exert a tremendous influence in political 
affairs. Wise men as they are, however—that is, 
wise in their generation—they prefer to wait un- 
til they make certain the result of concerted ac- 
tion. They realize that a premature effort might 
defeat their ultimate design, but they feel strong 
enough already to show their hand and fore- 
shadow what is tocome. ‘lhe data of the pres- 
ent will serve us to estimate the future. 

We have in Ameriéa an institution which can 
not be too highly prized, and which has been 
adopted throughout the country with the impulse 
of national instinct—I mean the great common- 
school system. ‘This has been esteemed, and 
doubtless is, the prime political necessity of the 
republic. Without popular intelligence the gov- 
ernment of the people by the people degenerates 
into corruption, and becomes a by-word and a re- 
proach, In a republic more than any other form 
of government it is demanded of the citizen to ac- 
quire a respectable standard of intelligence, and 
without such acquisition it is altogether impossi- 
ble to attain political virtue or preserve the prop- 
er public spirit. So long as the people remain in 
ignorance, so long will politics continue a trade, 
and mere demagogues and politicians oecupy the 
place of statesmen. And in the United States 
the necessity for general intelligence is all the 
more imperative because we have to deal with 
elements of population heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant, and not easy to assimilate in the body- 
politic. Here the collection of peoples is by no 
means homogeneous, We have Irish and En- 
glish, Scotch and Spanish, Welsh and Italian, 
German and French, and other diverse nation- 
alities. Few of them have any affinities here, 
since most of them reached maturity before they 
came, and had no experience in foreign lands to 
fit them for the use of the American franchise. 
Then, again, the great majority of emigrants are 
penniless, and must needs toil for daily bread 
and the necessaries of lite, having little or no 
time for mental improvement or staudving the 
habits and manners of the country. <As to the 
children, if they were left solely in the care of 
their parents, they would learn no more of Amer- 
ican institutions than their often illiterate pro- 
genitors. Wherefore the grand thing for Amer- 
ican statesmen to do is to fuse and weld all those 
heterogeneous elements into one homogeneous 
whole ; to familiarize them with republican ideas, 
traditions, and sentiments—in a word, to Amer- 
icanize them, at least in the second generation. 
To this end the common-school system is totally 
indispensable. For how can you impart intelli- 
gence without teachers ? and how can you edu- 
cate the masses without schools in which to in- 
struct them? And the schools must be under 
the direction of the State or national authority. 
The history of the world clearly shows that until 
a recent peri when governments began to 
charge themselves with popular education, the 
masses of society were allowed to grow up in ig- 
norance and superstitions The various Cliurches 
aimed only at imparting a knowledge of their 
creeds, and always neglected the civic culture of 
the people. The Churches therefore can not be 
intrusted with the secular education even of their 
own adherents, And this fact alone justifies the 
common-school system as it exists under State 
supervision. 

John Stuart Mill says: “‘ The primary and per- 
ennial sources of all social evils are ignorance 
and want of culture, Of all calamities they are 
those of which the persons suffering from them 
are apt to be the least aware. Of their bodily 
wants and ailments mankind are generally con- 
scious; but the want ef mind, the want of being 


-wiser and better, is in far the greater number of 


cases unfelt. Some of its disastrous conse- 
quences are felt, but they are ascribed to any 
imaginable cause except the true one. ‘This 
want has also the property of disguising from 
mankind not only itself, but the most eligible 
means of providing for the wants of which they 
are conscious. On what, then, hate mankind to 
depend, on what must they continue to depend, 
for the removal of their ignorance and their de- 
fect of culture? Mainly on the unremitting ex- 
ertions of the most instructed and cultivated. 
whether in the position of the government or of 
private station, to awaken in their minds a con- 
sciousness of this want, and to facilitate to them 
the means of supplying it.” If these views of a 
celebrated philosopher are universally true, they 
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have special force in application to America. I 
repeat, then, popular education is here a prime 
political necessity. And speaking for myself, I 
would say, let us have compulsory education. 

Now it may be safely laid down that any power, 
under any name, that seeks to hinder the educa- 
tion of the masses in and by our common-school 
system is hostile to the United States. But do 
not the American bishops stand in open and 
avowed antagonism to the common schools, 
North, South, East, and West? Do they not 
stigmatize our schools as infidel and godless, 
and make pulpit and press ring with their de- 
nunciations? It is preached to Catholics that 
they are oppressed by the school tax, that their 
right of conscience even is infringed, and that, 
while the school tax is levied on them, they are 
no better off in America, with its pretended free- 
dom, than they were in Ireland, where the odious 
tithe rent was exacted from them to sustain the 
heresies of the Established Church. Our school 
system being thus placed on a level with the Es- 
tablished Church of Englahd—a thing detested 
in the memory of Irish Catholics—their affec- 
tions are thus ingeniously alienated from that 
which promises to be the very palladium of our 
liberties. Already Catholics look upon the school 
system as an imposition, and the school tax as a 
palpable injustice. Is it not easy to see that, 
with such impressions constantly fostered among 
them, the antagonism will result in mischief? If 
Catholics are to be alienated from our school sys- 
tem and whatever else the bishops may object to, 
it is foolish to expect from them the fruits of 
American citizenship. ‘They can cherish but 
little patriotism and entertain but little attach- 
ment for a country in which they believe they 
are oppressed, 

I have no doubt that in a few years the school 
question will become a distinct issue in national 
politics. In some districts at present even it en- 
ters into politics. A correspondent of the New 
York Times ascribed the defeat of the new Con- 
stitution of Ohio last fall to the influence of the 
Catholic vote concentrated to defeat the article 
providing common-school education. When the 
school question is made a general and distinct 
issue, the watch-word for Catholics is likely to 
be the principle enunciated by Bishop Gilmour, 
of Cleveland, ‘* We are Catholics first, citizens 
next.”” And by being Catholics it is understood 
that they are to obey the bishops. Personal obe- 
dience to an American bishop is substituted for 
obedience to the /aws of the Church; the man 
holds himself superior to the system, and arbitra- 
rily dictates his own pleasure when he should only 
require compliance with the canon law. ‘The 
motto, ** We are Catholics first, citizens next,” 
is therefore tantamount to saying, *‘ We obey 
the bishops first, the state next.” : 

The pernicious tendency of such teaching is 
manifest from the fact that true Catholicism, and 
all religion deserving the name, unite religion 
and patriotism together, /te/igio et patria is the 
motto of a true man, But these bishops would 
hold patriotism in abevance for the enhancement 
of their class power, and they seem to make no 
scruple of severing the sacred feelings that should 
he indissolubly blended in every heart. It is one 
of the highest duties of religion to cultivate love 
of country, but these bishops would’ subordinate 
love of country to their ambition. 

It has been suggested that the exclusion of the 
Bible from the Si hools would satisfy the Inshops. 
This is a grand mistake. If the Protestant Li- 
ble were thrown out to-morrow, and if even the 
Douay version were substituted for all others, 
the bishops would be no less active and persistent 
in their hostility to the common schools. They 
will be satisfied with nothing but denominational 
schooling, which means the breaking down of 
the whole system adopted by the States, and the 
distribution of school funds—if any should be 
raised —among the various denominations in pro- 
portion to their number of children respective- 
ly. ‘The reason is obvious. The class power of 
these bishops is at stake. Hence they must train 
the Catholic children within the magic circle of 
their influence, or not have them trained at all, 
If the children were educated in the common 
schools, they would breathe the atmosphere of 
our peculiar freedom, and might turn out in- 
tractable in the hands of autocrats. If the 
children were imbued with American sentiment 
through the common schools, they might some 
day refuse to render blind obedience, and demand 
a reason for their submission. ‘TRis would ter- 
minate the class power of bishops; and the ap- 
prehension of such a consequence is the secret 
of the bishops’ opposition to common-scliool 
education. 

What, then, is the outlook? Will the bishops 
abandon their policy of antagonism ? 

Evidently no. 

Will the state authority vield, and are the 
American people likely to conciliate these bish- 
ops with the sacrifice of the common schools ? 

I think not. 

What follows ? 

A conflict. 

Though this conflict may be postponed, it is 
sure to come. ‘The longer it is postponed, the 
worse for the country, because the Catholic pop- 
ulation, the basis of the bishops’ power, is stead- 
ily gaining on the general population. I am no 
prophet, and I am not anxious to hazard a proph- 
ecy, but I am bold to say that I anticipate con- 
tention and angry strife from the relation of the 
Catholic Chureh, wander the sway of bishops, to 
the American republic. 

And now may I not ask the reader who has 
honored me with his attention whether I have 
not briefly demonstrated the proposition with 
which I began, to wit, ** The power of the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops of America is a tyranny 
within the Church, and a standing danger to the 
liberties of the country ?” 

Let me not be told that this nation is inde- 
strnetible, since there is no Divine promise for 
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its perpetuity. Empires as mighty have fulley 
and the republics of old crumbled to decay. 


Assyria, Greece,-Rome, Carthage, what are they 


Americans justly pride themselves on their giant 
strength and untold resources. But howevey 
glorious the prestige of this republic, which js 
the refuge of humanity, and embraces the op. 
pressed of all climes in the welcome and we 
pitality of freedom, it is yet not impossible that 
ruin may overtake us. ‘This nation is doubt- 
less God-given to the human race, and this ror- 
ernment is the grandest experiment in histors - 
but, great as it is, the nation will disintegrate 
and die unless we adopt the appointed means to 
preserve it, and guard it with unremitting care. 
So true is Jefferson's maxim, ** Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” 

Father Newman, of england, whose intellect. 
in the-language of Mr. Gladstone, is ‘* sharp 
enough to cut the diamond, and bright as the 
diamond which it cuts,” informs us that nafione 
die like individuals. They die either a natura) 
or a violent death. The natura/ death of a na- 
tion results from interna/ causes: that is, civil 
war, revolution, enormities of men in power, loss 
of public spirit, jarring and factious interests. 
The vio/ent death of a nation results from er- 
ternal causes; that is, foreign war, foreign infi 
ence, and other causes analogous to what pr 
duces violent death in the individual. 

This nation probably can not die a violent 
death. It can not be conquered. All othe 
nations combined, I think, could not subjugate 
America. ‘There is therefore little danger from 
without. But there is danger from. within. 
America may die a natural death—death by in 
ternal dissensions, clashing of interests, intrigues 
of men in power, loss of public spirit. 

Again, Dr. Newman tells us ** the life of a na 
tion is some possession held in common by all the 
members of the bodv-politic.” When this com- 
mon possession which constitutes the bond of 
social union is destroved, the nation dies. What, 
then, is the life of the United States? what is it 
which, if destroved, would kill the nation? In 
other words, what is the common possession 
which is the bond of social union, and holds the 
United States together as a peculiar, sovereign 
people? I venture to say that the common pos- 
session which makes the United States one na- 
tion is the possession of equal rights and liberties 
for all citizens—such rights and liberties being 
enjoved, of course, under the laws and the Con- 
stitution. ‘This possession of equal rights and 
liberties for all citizens is the very life of the 
American republic, and any cause calculated to 
disturb or destroy this common possession must 
prove injurious or fatal to the nation. There is 
the reason why Southern slavery jeopardized the 
integrity of the country and brought about the 
calamities of civil war. ‘The existence of slavery 
was an irritating, disturbing disorder in the body- 
politic, and Wiis incompatible with the life of the 
nation, inasmuch as it was a denjal of equal 
rights and liberties to 4,000,000 of pdople. And 
therefore slavery had to be abolished that the na 
tion might live. 

But there vet remains another sort of slavery 
—that, namely, of which I have been writing 
and af must be abolsshed. ‘The serfdom created 
by men ealling themselves Catholic bishops must 
their class power must, one 
‘The in 


be done away with ; 
way or other, be overthrown, 
impe rio in which these bishops dominate is ut- 
terly repugnant to the genius of America, and 
tends directly to take the nation’s life by with- 
drawing 8,000,000 of people. from their alle- 
giance and their equal rights of citizenship, and 
by reducing 4000 priests to an enslaved caste. 
America is therefore bound to say to these bish- 
ops, Give up vour class power and tyranny; quit 
fostering disaffection and discontent among Cath- 
olic citizens; put yourselves in harmony with the 
institutions of the country. 

But what is the definite remedy? Ilow can 
the Catholic Church in America be put in har- 
mony with the institutions of the country ? 

There is onl¥ one peaceable way in which the 
Catholic Church can be reconciled with the re- 
public, and that is the emancipation of the priest- 
hood. We have seen the enslavement of the 
priesthood to be the main instrumentality of the 
class power of the bishops. Therefore, if vou 
liberate the priests, you remove the despotism 
of the American Church. And how can this be 
effected? I answer by substituting the lawful 
canonical discipline of the Church Catholic in 
lieu of the prevailing arbitrary power of bishops. 
You would thus secure an independent priest- 
hood, and correspondingly an independent laity. 
The canon law of the Church distributes among 
the whole priesthood many of the powers now 
centred in the American bishops, and so would 
render impossible the exercise of tyranny by the 
operation of checks and balances similar to those 
established in constitutional civil governments. 
And whereas America concedes full freedom to 
the Catholic Church, the very least the nation 
ought to demand is to have the genuine Church, 
the Church of Bossuet, the Church of the coun- 
cils. the Church of the canon law. Nor can 
our bishops reasonably complain on account of 
such demand. ‘The most they can ask here is to 
get “a fair field and no favors.”” We grant them 
the fair field, but insist that thev shall have no 
favors. Our position 1s strictly on the defensive. 
The power now wielded by these bishops wonld 
be equally obnoxious if it were centred in so 
many Baptist deacons or Presbyterian elders. 
It is not that we love the bishops Jess, but the 
country and our liberties more, 

If we had in America the discipline of the 
Church which obtains, for example, in Ireland, 
the priests could assert themselves in consonance 
with American ideas, ‘They would then be not 
obliged to execute perforce the mere dictates of 
their superiors in station; they would then be 
not liable to be deprived of their office, and sus- 
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pe nded, or ecclesiastically Aanged (as the word 
is interpreted in the Freeman's Jour- 

, by the mere caprice of bishops. On the 
con trary ‘, the priests would then hold their par- 
ishes for life under the sec urity of law, and be 
authorized to vote in all diocesan legislation ; 
they would elect their bishops instead of the pres- 
ent arrangement, which is that when a bishop 
dies, a handful of the others nominate his suc- 
cessor—after the style of a close corporation— 
regardless of the wishes and preferences of the 
priests or the people. In short, the priests would 
he men and citizens under the canon law, instead 
of being mere tools in the hands of American 
bishops to promote their ambition. 

The substitution of the canon law for arbitrary 
power is, therefore, exceedingly desirable in be- 
half of the priests. But it is also exceedingly 
desirable in behalf of the country. While the 

oriests woud derive from the change liberty and 
manhood, the country would derive from it a large 
accession of patriotism and national strength, a 
reconciliation of the Catholic Church with Amer- 
ican institutions. I challenge any one to adduce 
from history a single instance where an inde- 
pendent priesthood were disloyal to their coun- 
try. Priests have always been among the fore- 
most defenders of patriotism. Even in Italy 
many of them ranged with the king, on the side 
of national unity, against the claims of the Pope 
to the temporal power. In America many priests, 
now silent for fear of the mitre, only await the 
opportunity to advocate common schools and all 
the institutions of the republic. But if they are 
to be forever held down by repressive tyranny, 
how can they speak in favor of your educational 
system, or any other of your institutions which 
the bishops may now or hereafter oppose? It 
is therefore the manifest duty of the American 
people—even by the law of self-preservation—to 
liberate the 4000 priests, so that they and their 
flocks may be in harmony with the freedom and 
the interests of the country. 

[ am asked, Why don't the priests stand to- 
gether and revolt? This is to ask why all men 
are not heroes, and why not throw away for the 
chances of a vagabond life a living that may be 
comfortable and apparently honorable on the con- 
dition of subserviency. No doubt if they all 
stood shoulder to shoulder together, they could 
command terms. But such concerted action 
needs leaders, and with the scrutinizing thor- 
oughness of Catholic organization, the leaders 
would soon be detected. ‘Then off would go the 
head of one, and another, and another. Who 
wonld lead again? Why, so far from possible is 
any movement aiming at simultaneous resistance 
on the part of priests, that they are afraid to 
whisper their troubles into the ears of their con- 
gregations, or sometimes to one another. ‘The 
bishops among other things have not neglected 
to arrange for a little espionage in suspected 
quarters, understanding well the adage, Divide 
et ampera; and so it happens that a pious fool 
of a layman will betray a priest, thinking that by 
informing his ldérdship of malcontentedness he 
does a service to religion. In the priesthood it- 
-elf the esprit de corps is nearly extinguished by 
clerical spies, sycophants, place-hunters, who 

“crook the aig ao hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 


In civil society, in free states, where men are ac- 
customed to reasonable and lawful obedience, 
such evils as we suffer from would beget political 
agitation sufficient to produce redress or rebellion. 
But in the Church in America, where the masses 
are trained to implicit, blind obedience, the timid 
laity dare not imperil their eternal salvation as 
the consequence in their belief of disputing the 
authority of ** my lord bishop ;” while the priests, 
laving no constituency among the laity to rely 
upon, are generally thankful to be let alone, 
aware of their helplessness, and sadly conscious 
that ban and interdict would speedily deprive 
them of their peace, their honor, and their liveli- 
hood. No: the priests can not liberate themselves 
any better than the helots of Sparta, the slaves 
of ancient Rome, the serfs of Russia, or the bond- 
men of the South. They need for that the aid 
of some strong hand extended to them in friend- 
ship from without. It was with this view that I 
cited Bishop O'Hara before the courts of Penn- 
sylvania, hoping to obtain redress by the law of 
the land, after all means of redress within the 
Church had been exhausted. The case is still 
pending, and I am still confident of ultimate suc- 
cess. If my hopes be realized, the courts of 
Pennsylvania will do themselves the credit of es- 
tablishing a precedent to counteract mitred des- 
potisin., 

But if the strong arm of the civil law should 
fail us, if America continue indifferent to our 
wrongs, then, let me ask, what obligation do we 
priests owe to this country? Clearly no obliga- 
tion at all. Many of us are exiles in America 
who escaped from political tyranny beyond the 
<eas: and now, forsooth, must we submit to 
worse—ecclesiastical—tyranny here? Duty and 
right are correlative. If we priests have no 
rights in America, we scarcely owe any duty to 
America. As things are, we are obligated to 
this country by no ties of manhood or gratitude. 
What does it import to us that you have stars 
and stripes emblazoned on your flag, if the stars 
but shine for others and the stripes are reserved 
for us alone? Afar off, indeed, we heard of the 
dignity and the glory of American citizenship, 
and how in the Western hemisphere the sun of 
liberty equally illumines all. But, alas! we are 
not permitted to feel the glowpf its genial warmth, 
and the boast Cints Americanns sum, though by 


others prondly uttered, is but an empty, idle 
phrase coming from our lips. 
The saying is attributed to Lafayette, ‘If 


ever the liberties of the United States be de- 
stroyed, it will be by Romish priests.” I deny 
this; and I offer in place of it the truer saying, 
If ever the liberties of the United States be de- 
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stroyed, it will be by Romish bishops. Let the 
blame rest where it belongs. And if ever the 
liberties of the United States shall be so de- 
stroyed, the priests will be more innocent of the 
disaster than the American people who permit- 
ted these bishops to build up and maintain their 
overshadowing class power in the very light of 
a vaunted freedom. 


SE re B AT H ING 
ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
By GHISLANI DURANT, M.D., Pu.D. 


IIl.—PHYSIOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 


Tue physiological phenomena which arise 
from sea-bathing may be divided into three 
classes : 

A. Phenomena of immersion, primary or im- 
mediate. 

B. Phenomena of reaction, secondary or me- 
diate. 

C. Consecutive phenomena, or general phe- 
nomena. 

A. Phenomena of Immersion.—U pon entering 
the water, the first effect noticed is a sensation 
of cold, which varies according to the suscepti- 
bility of the individual and the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the water and that of 
the surrounding air. Sometimes the first effect 
of immersion is so powerful as to produce actual 
suffering. ‘The skin assumes the peculiar ap- 
pearance popularly knéwn as goose- skin, the 
face is pale and anxious, the lips are blue, the 
pulse decreases in frequency, a sense of oppres- 
sion is manifest, and sometimes a spasmodic 
shivering appears. ‘The respiratory functions 
may be so interfered with as to hinder the free 
use of speech for a short time. We conclude, 
then, that the immediate effect of immersion, by 
cooling the surface of the body, contracts the 
blood-vessels which ramify there, and prevents 
the free flow of bhood in the periphery, thus aug- 
menting the amount of that fluid in the internal 
organs, whereby their functional activity is in- 
creased. 

The primary effect of immersion varies under 
different circumstances. Age, temperament, the 
state of the system, whether healthy or suffering 
from disease, with many other causes, all modify 
this impression ; and in the effect of cold, as it is 
modified by those causes, lies in a great measure 
the good or evil effects of sea-bathing. 

B. Phenomena of Reaction. — Fortunately the 
phenomena of immersion, of which we have just 
spoken, though varying with the individual's pe- 
culiarities and amount of vital force, are of short 
duration. ‘They are followed by those of reac- 
tion—phenomena quite the reverse. These are 
characterized by a feeling almost of pleasure, a 
sensation of warmth at the surface of the body, 
an accelerated pulse, and an augmentation of 
muscular and mental energy. Reaction, then, 
may be defined as the effort which the entire 
economy makes to overcome the benumbing in- 
fluence of cold water. 

As the phenomena of immersion vary in in- 
tensity and duration, so do those of reaction. 
But what takes place in a few minutes? We 
see reproduced the same thing we have noticed 
at the moment of entering the bath. ‘The same 
shiver manifests itself, sometimes more intense 
than at first. If the body has been immersed for 
too long a time in the water—that is to say, un- 
til the secondary shiver-comes on—the nervous 
influence may become exhausted in its fruitless 
attempts to excite the body to an increased ca- 
lorification. ‘This effect of too long continued 
immersion is more‘marked upon the extremities 
than upon the trunk. It always shows itself by 
a loss of physical energy, and sometimes it may 
even produce inflammation of the organs of nu- 
tritive life by accumulating the blood in those 
organs. 

C. Consecutive Phenomena.—The effects 
sought to be obtained as part of the final 
sult constitute all those modifications of the hn- 
man organism which are developed by sea-bath- 
ing. The medicinal influence of salt-water is 
easy to foresee. It does not direct itself to acute 
diseases, but to chronic states of the system, to 
debilitated constitutions due to atony or to the 
influence of former vices. It is on account of 
its constitutional effects that chi!dren and young 
women, by a continued use of sea-bathing, add- 
ed to a careful observance of the rules of hygiene, 
not only change the general condition of their s¥s- 
tem, but develop a new and better constitution. 

If, following M. Gaudet’s observations, we ex- 
amine the effect of immersion according to indi- 
vidual constitutions, we find that some experience 
scarcely any shock on entering the sea, that they 
may even remain in it for half an hour or more 
without any apparent inconvenience, especially 
if while in the water they continue in motion. 
They are the vigorous youths or adults whose 
cutaneous vascular system is well nourished. It 
is especially true in the case of those who are 
habituated to cold or shower baths at home, or to 
river or sea bathing. 

Others, on the contrary—and this includes by 
far the greatest number of bathers—experience 
at once a quick sensation of cold, accompanied 
by a sense of constriction or suffocation in the 
chest or upper part of the abdomen; while some 
suffer from cold feet, hands, ete. It is in these 
bathers that the face grows pale, the features 
contract, and the rush of blood from the surface 
to the internal organs produces vertigo, palpita- 
tion, a sense of internal heat, or a slight spasm 
of coughing. These effects cease after a short 
time, and are followed by a pléasurable sensation. 
With these bathers the time which elapses until 
the second shivering fit comes on varies from ten 
to fifteen minutes. They are generally adults in 
tolerably good health, while those who are en- 
feebled by a sedentary life, ill Mealth, or are ac- 
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customed to hot baths, experience this same shiv- 
ering in from three to five minutes. 

There are some, again, who on entering the sea 
are so affected by the sensation of cold that they 
can scarcely refrain from shrieking. ‘The face 
becomes of a violet tint, the features are verv 
much altered, they shiver violently, and should 
they experience momentary relief, thev feel the 
shivering spasm return with greater force: they 
often remain still during their sojourn in the wa- 
ter, and emerge from it shivering and with their 
teeth chattering. This class inclades the nervous, 
those suffering from gastralgia or from chronic 
diseases, those growing rapidly, or past adult age. 

Cold is tonic in its action, but in order that it 
shall be so, it is necessary that the intensity of the 
cold be proportioned to the degree of vitality in 
the system, since the latter has to undergo, first, 
a period of eoncentration marked by a sense of 
cold which lasts, as we have seen, during the 
whole immersion, which sensation is in a direct 
ratio to the time of immersion, and inversely to 
the amount of vital force possessed by the indi- | 
vidual; in ether words, if he be very vigorous, 
the etfect will scarcely be noticed; if enfeebled, 
the contrary will be true. Secondly, a period of 
reaction, which is due to the energy of the in- 
dividual, and is the effort the organism makes 
against any outside influence that tends to dis- 
turb it. It is in the contrast afforded by these 
two periods that the greatest good is to be ob- 
tained. If, however, there be not sufficient vital 
force to overcome the depressing effect. of the 
water, then disorders may be apprehended. It 
is under such circumstances that death has fol- 
lowed sea-bathing, and that grave affections, be- 
fore latent, have developed theimselves. 

If the evil results of sea-bathing under unfa- 
vorable conditions be so great, how are we to 
judge when the conditions are favorable and 
good results are to follow ? 

The signs of a good reaction are a warm, moist 
skin soft to the touch, a full and easy respira- 
tion, a regular pulse, a feeling as if perspiration 
were about to take place, and, finally, a sensation 
of ease and comfort, predisposing the bather to 
active exertion. 

When we contrast these symptoms with those 
following an impertect reaction—the blaeness of 
the lips, the goose-skin, the paleness of the face 
the loss of strength, the continued shivering of 
the body, so that the bather seeths unable to get 
warm, the general anxiety and discomfort-——we 
can not fail to distinguish the cases in which sea- 
bathing is beneficial from those in which evil re- 
sults will follow. 

Hence it is necessary to understand fully the 
condition ef the individual at the time, if there 
be strength sufficient to permit the use of the 
bath, or if there be contra-indications precluding 
its use, 

[TO BE OONTINTED.) 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

IN the appendix to the recent volume of the 
report of the United States Coast Survey Mr 
FERREL presents a revision of his discussion of 
the tides of Boston Harbor, in which, among 
other matters, he investigates the effect of 
winds and barometric pressure on the height 
of the tides. After comparing the actual ob- 
servations with the ordinary formula for com- 
puting the heights of the tides, certain residuals 
remain, Which may possibly be in part explained 
as due to the influence of the winds and the ba- 
rometer. He shows that this influence varies 
very much in different parts of the world. Thus 
at Boston a rise of an inch in the barometer is 
followed by a fall of seven and one-third inches 
of water. At Brest, however, for the same change 
in pressure the change in the walter is fourteen 
sad one-ninth inches, and at Liverpool eleven 
and one-tenth inches, while at London it is only 
seven inches, being even less than the value ob- 
tained for Boston. The direct effee t of the ba 
rometer is probably to a large extent inextrica- 
bly complicated with the influence of the winds. 
Mr. FERRELL suggests as an explanation that 
when the barometer is rising we usually have 
clearing weather on the New England coast, 
with west or southwest winds, which tend to 
lower the sca-level; they conseqnently more 
than counteract the direct effects of inertia and 
friction. When the barometer is falling there 
are usually eust winds, or, at least, an absence 
of west winds, and the sea-level at this time is a 
little above the mean level. Very strong winds 
change the sea-level in Boston Harbor a foot or 
more, ten such eases occurring in the course of 
one year. 

Mr. Joun~ Evans, in the diseussion of the al- 
leged cireumstances of the occurrence of human 
remains in deposits indicating the existence of 
man prior to the glacial period, is of the opinion 
that the human fibula found in the Victoria Cave, 
near Settle, England, to which allusion has been 
made in our columns, is hardly enough to prove 
such antiquity, as this may possibly have been 
accidentally redeposited at a later period. Mr. 
GeIKIez, however, insists that the paleolithic de- 
posits are in no way post-glacial, but are gen- 
erally of pregiacial and interglacial age. Mr. 
Evane is of the opinion that, although the evi- 
dence so far is not eatisfactory, there is no reason 
why better may not be found, and be thinks that 
this is to be sought for in a warmer climate and 
among a more luxuriant vegetation. 


The London Times contains a letter from the 
Challenger, dated ** Zamboango, January 31," in 
which it is stated that this vessel left Honge- 
Kong On the 6th, and proceeded to the middle 
of the China Sea, where, in a series of tempera- 
ture sonndings, that of the bottom, 1200 fath- 
oms, was found to be 36° F. This is explained 
by the fact that the China Sea, by a barrier ris- 
ing to the height of from SOO to WOO fathoms be- 
low the surface, is cut off from communication 
with the Antarctic Ocean. Paasing along the 
west coast of Luzon, the Challenger entered the 
Panay Sea, where, at 700 fathoms, the tempera- 
ture was 51.7 Passing into the Zebu Seu, the 
ship touched at the island of Comiguin for the 

urpose of inspecting an active volcano ther 
Phis was formed on May 1, 1871, and now consti 
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tutes a cone 1950 feet in height. From Comiguin 
the ship proceeded on its course west to Zam- 
boango, on leaving which a run of about 2000 
miles was to be made nearly parallel with the 
equator to the north of Greenwich Island, thence 
through the Caroline and Ladrone islands to Ja 
pan, where it was expected to arrive about the 
second week of April. 


The Denver News of June 6 announees the ar- 
rival there of all the members of Dr. Haypen’s 
parties for geological exploration in Colorado. 
Seven divisions have been organized, under the 
direction of Mr. James T. GARDNER, geogra 
pher and first assistant of the survey. The first 
of these is under command of Mr. Wrisqx, who 
will survey the southern part of San Luis Valley 
as far as the head of the Rio Grande River. His 
southern line is fifteen miles south of the beund- 
ary between Colorado and New Mexico. Dr. 
ENDLICH, the geologist, accompanies this divis- 
ion. The division of Mr. Houmes extends below 
the Colorada Ime westward into Utah, and in- 
cludes Mr. CHITTENDEN as tupographer. The 
oe sion of Mr. Hexnry GaNNETT embraces the 

neampagne Valley and the adjacent region, 
Dr. PeaLe as geologist. Mr. 
division covers the mountains southwest of Mid- 
die Park, and south and southeast of the South 
Park. A photographic division under the charge 
of Mr. Jackson will continue the work of last 
year down the San Juan River. A dépot camp 
has been established at Los Pinos agency. 


Professor DatBREE communicates to the 
Academy of Science, in Paris, notes upon a cer- 
tain atmospheric dust which fell in Sweden and 
Norway in the nights of the 29th and 30th of 
March, 1875. This was found scattered over the 
snow, and obtained by melting and evaporating 
the latter. The first impression on examining 
the dust was that it had a meteoric origin, rep- 
resenting a condition not unfrequently observed 
in the atmosphere. Careful investigation, how- 
ever, finally induced the belief that this was a 
voleanic phenomenon, the dust being possibly 
derived from some eruptien in Iceland. Pro 
fessor DacBRERF, in remarking upon the great 
distance to which volcanic and other ashes may 
be transported, states that a certain dry fog 
which covered nearly the whole of Europe in 
1783 was due to a volcanic eruption in Iceland ; 
and that ashes from the Chicago fire fell on the 
Azores on the fourth day after that catastrophe. 
These gave out an empyreumatic odor, which 
induced the suggestion, at the time, that some 
great forest on the American Continent must be 
ou fire. 


The ninth report of the Fish Commissioners 
of Connecticut, made to the General Assembly 
at the May session of 1875, has been published 
by these gentlemen, and contains the usual evi- 
dence of their activity and energy in prosecuting 
the labor intrusted to them. They report a good 
deal of work in stocking the ponde of the State 
with black bass, as also in the hatching of shad 
in the Connecticut River, and their distribution. 
They are quite satistied that the measures taken 
by the State to multiply this last mentioned fish 
have been successiul, the number caught durin 
the past season having been unusu illy great oat 
the price being corresponding|y cheap, while, in 
addition to all this, the average size of the fish 
has been increased. 

They report considerable difienlty in carrying 
out the laws of the State in reference to the 
establishment of fish pounds_in Long Island 
Seund, they having been legally enjoined frem 
proceeding against certain delinquents 

They have much to say also of the prospect 
of success in regard to the introdnetion of the 
California salmon from the United States fishery 
on the M‘Cloud River, thinking the fish to be 
eminently adapted to the waters of their State. 


So far as our present information extends, the 
seal fisheries of the Greenland waters for the 
present year have proved an almost entire fail 
ure, a result eminently vindicating the proprice- 
ty of the measures that have been lately pro- 
posed for International regulations to protect 
this important interest. There is at present a 
bill before the British Honse of Commons which 
provides that no seals shall be taken between 
the latitudes 65° and 75” north, and bet 
longitudes of 5° east and 17° west, before a day 
to he specified in an order of the Privy Coune il. 
The penalty is £500 aterling, recoverable be fore 
any court of jurisdiction in the United Kingdom 
This bill, however, stipulates that the provisions 
shall be null and void unless the concurrence of 
other governments interested is secured, espe 
cially those of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Germany 

As already stated bv us, the anaes date at 
which the capture of seals may be begun has not 
yet been fixed upon, the En giish wishing the 5th 
of Apri l, while the Nor wegians propose the Ist. 
A compromise on the 3d of the month may pos- 
sibly be effected. 

Of the various government expeditions fitted! 
out for exploring the Western regions, that of 
Lieutenant WHreLer is now in the fleld, | 
very thoroughly organized and equipped. Th in| 
is divided into two sections, that of California 
and of Colorado, each consisting of three parties | 
and capuble of further subdivision 

The California party will be ocenpied largety) 
on the coast region of the southern part of the! 
State, where very thorough explorations will 
probably be made in ethnology and natural his : 


tory. Mr. JcuLes Mancow ace ompanies this 
ty as geologist, assisted by Dr. Oscar Lorw 


Dr. Rormrock is medical officer and botanist, 
Dr. YaRROW medical officer and zoalogist, an ij 
Mr. H. W. Hensuaw collector. The whole will 
be in the special charge of Lieutevant WHEELEX 
himeelf. 

Party number two of the California section is 
utenant Rogers and 
ier Lieutenant Exic BERGLAND 

The first party of the Colorado section is in 
charve of Lieutenant MAaRr#HALL, the second in 
that of Lieutenant C. C. Morgtson, and the 
third in that of Lieutenant L. 
Tex. The entire expedition will consist o 
eighty-five persons. Most of the scientific ec 
of the survey this season ‘vill be im the ¢ ‘alid 
fornia division. Lieutenant CARPENTER, how 
ever. in charge of one of the ¢ ‘olorado pa. fies; 
will devote himself especially, as in previou 
years, to the collection of specimens ef natnra 
history 
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STREET SCENE IN ESTELLA. 


THE above engraving represents a view in one 
of the narrow streets of the picturesque old Span- 
ish town of Estella, situated in the centre of the 
7 
All day the street | a number of churches, and many public institu- 
is filled with bands of soldiers, old women, chil- | 
so that it is difficult to pass, 


district occupied by the Carlist forces. 
scene is very characteristic. 


dren, priests, ‘ete. 
and rapid loc omotion is impossible ; 


as an incony enience. 


cent factory. 
of flour sacks. 


te make way for the soldiers, 


All have 


but as your | are manufactories 
true Spaniard is never in a hurry, this is not felt | goods, and an active trade is carried on in oil, 
(in the right of the pic- | 
ture is a mule laden with guns from an adja- 
Another mule carries a heavy load 

The small donkey driven ‘by Aan 
old woman brings provisions from the country. 
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STREET SCENE 


| Estella lies in the province of Navarre, on the 

left bank of the Ega, in a beautiful valley. The 
slopes of the surrounding hills are planted with 
vines, olives, and fruit trees of various kinds. 
Some of the streets are fine and*broad for a Span- 
he | ish town. ‘There are several spacious squares, 


tions, including a college and an academy of 
music. ‘The population is about 6000. There 
of woolen, linen, and silk 


wine, brandy, earthenware, and leather. Estella 
has a revolutionary record. There Don Car- | 
Los, the first pretender of this name, was pro- | 
claimed king in 1833, and his head-quarters were 
for a long time in that vicinity. On his flight 
from the country in 185%. 


a number of his of- 


IN ESTELLA. 


ticers were summarily executed at Estella. The 
town has changed hands several times during the 
present struggle, sometimes being held by the 
xovernment troops and sometimes by the Carlists. 


WASHINGTON AT CAMBRIDGE. 


On the morning of the 3d of July, 1775, the 
troops at Cambridge, Massachusetts, were drawn 
up in order upon the Common to receive the 
newly elected commander-in-chief. Accompa- 
nied by the general officers of the army who 
were present, WasnIncTon rode on horsehack 
from his quarters to the great elm-tree that now 
stands at the north end of the Common, and un- 
der the shadow of its broad branches drew his 


sword and took command of the Continental 
Army. 

Wasninctos found affairs in a deplorable 
condition. The army was composed of a mixed 
inultitude of men of every sort, from the honest, 
high-minded, patriotic citizen to the knave and 
criminal. ‘There was little discipline. Drunk- 
enness, theft, peculation, falsehood, and disobe- 
dience were prevalent, and WasS#iNeTon’s first 
duty was to introduce a stern system of reform. 
The following copy of an autograph letter from 
Wasuincton to his nephew, Luxnp 
TON, superintendent of the Mount Vernon 
property, will show how the commander-in- 
chief felt in regard to the position of affairs. 
The original of this letter is a part of the large 
and yaluable collection belonging to Tuomas 
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Appis Emmet, M.D., who kindly gave permis- 
sion to take a copy. It has never before been 
published. It is a verbatim copy of the original 
in spelling, grammar, and «punctuation. ‘This 
carelessiv written letter shows the home side of 
WASHINGTON'S character, divested of the pomp~ 
ous dignity with which tradition invested him ; 
and, by way of contrast, it will be read with inter- 
est in connection with our illustration on.page 560. 


THE LETTER. 


Camp at Campnipes Augt 1775. 
Lenn, 

Your letter by Capt" Prince came to my hands last 
night—I was glad to learn by it that all are well.—the 
sect given of the behavior of the Scotchmen at Port 
Tobacco & Piacataway surprizd & vexed me—why did 
they Imbark in the cause ?—what do they say for them- 
sel ves ?—what does others say of them ?—are they ad- 
mitted into company 7—or kicked out of it?—what 
does their countrymen urge in justification of them ? 
—they are fertile in invention, and will offer excuses 
where excuse can be made.—I cannot say but I am 
curious to learn the reasons why men, who has sub- 
ecribed, & bound themselves to each other, & their 
country, to stand forth in defence of it, should lay 
down their arms the first moment they were called 
upon. 

Although I never hear of the mill, under the direc- 
tion of Simpson, without a degree of warmth & vexa- 
tion at bis extreme etupidity, yet, if you can spare 
money from other Purposes, I could wish to have it 
sent to him, that it may, if possible, be set a going be- 
fore the works get ruined & spoilt, and my whole 
mone? perhaps totally jost.—If I am really to lose 
Barran’s debt to me, it will be a pretty severe atroke 
upon the back of Adama, & the expence I am led into 
by that confounded fellow Simpson, and necessarily 
60 in puting my Lands under the management of 
Cleveland. — 

Spinning should go forward with all possible dis- 
patch, as we shall have nothing elee to depend upon if 
these disputes continue another year—I can hardly 
think that Lord Dunmore can act so low, & unmanly 
a part, as to think of siezing M™ Washington by way 
of revenge upon me; however as I suppose she is, be- 
fore this time gone over to M' Calverte, & will soon 
after retnt, go down to New Kent, she wil] be out of 
his reach for 2 or 3 months to come, in which time 
matters may, & probably will, take such a turn as to 
render her removal either absolutely necessary, or 
quite useless—I am nevertheless exceedingly thankful 
to the Gentlemen of Alexandria for their friendly at- 
tention to this point & desire you will if there is any 
sort of reasen to suspect a thing of this kind provide 
& kitchen for her in Alexandria, or some other place 
of safety elaewhere for her and my Papers— 

The People of this Government have obtained a 
character which they by no means deserved—their of- 
ficers generally speaking are the most indifferent kind 
of People I ever saw.—I have already broke one col. 
and five captains for cowardice, & for drawing more 
Pay & Provisions than they had men in their compa- 
nies,—there is two more col* now under arrest, & to be 
tried for the same offences—in short they are by no 
means such Troops, in any respect, as you are led to 
belleve of them from the acc’ which are published, 
but I need not make myself Enemies among them, by 
this declaration, although it is consistent with truth. 
—I dare.say the men would fight very well (if properly 
officered) although they are an exceedingly dirty & 
nasty people.—had they been preperly conducted at 
Bunkers Hill (on the 17“ of June) or those that were 
there properly supported, the es would have 
met with a shameful defeat, & a much more consider- 
able loss than they did, which is now known to be ex- 
actly 1057. Killed & Wounded.—it wae for their beha- 
vior on that occasion that the above Officers were 
broke, for I never spared one that was accused of cow- 
ardice but brot 'em to immediate Tryal. 

Our Lines of Defence are now completed as near so 
at least as can be—we now wish them to come out, as 
g00N as they please, but they (that is the enemy) dis- 
cover no IncKnation to quit their own Works of De- 
fense, & as it is almost impossible for us to get to 
them, we do nothingebut watch each other’s motions 
all day at the distance of about a mile; every now and 
then picking of a stragier where we can catch them 
without their Intrenchments; in return they often at- 
tempt to Cannonade our Lines to no other purpose 
than the waste of a considerable quantity of Powder 
1o themselves which we should be very giad to get. — 

What does Doct Craik say to the behavior of his 
Countrymen, and Townspeople ?—remember me kind- 


ly to him & tell him that I should be very glad to see © 


him here if there was anything worth his acceptance; 
but the Massachusetts People suffer nothing to go by 
them that they can lay hands upon. — 

I wish the money could be had from Ilill & the Billa 
of Exchange (except Col Fairfax’s, which ought to be 
sent to him immediately) turnd into cash; you might 
then, I should think, be able to furnish Simpson with 
about £300, but you are to recollect that I have got 
Cleveland & the hired People with him to pay also.— 
I would not have you buy a single bushel of wheat til! 
you can see with.some kind of certainty what Market 
the Flour is to go to—& if you cannot find sufficient 
Imployment in repairing the mill works, & other things 
of this kind for Mr. Roberts and Thomas Alford, they 
must be closely Imployed in Making Cask or working 
at the Carpenters or other business otherwise they 
must be discharged, for it is not reasonable, as all 
mill business will probably be at an end for a while, 
that I am to pay them £100 a year to be Idle.—I should 
think Roberts himeelf must see, & be sensible of the 
reasonableness of this request, as I believe few Millers 
will find employment if our Ports are shut up, & the 
wheat kept in the Straw, or otherwise for greater se- 
curity. 

I will write to M' Milnor to forward you a good 
Country Boulting Cloth for Simpson which endeavor 
to have contrived to him by the first safe conveyance. 
—I wish you would quicken Lasphire & Sears about 
the Dining Room Chimney Piece (to be executed as 
mentioned in one of my last letters) ax I could wish to 
have that end of the House completely finished before 
I return.—I wish you had done the end of the new 
Kitchen next the Garden as also the old Kitchen with 
rusticated Boards; however, as it ix not, I would have 
the corners done 80 in the manner of our new church 
(those two especially which Fronts the quarter—What 
have you done with the Well ?—Is that walled up ?— 
have you any acc' of the Painter ?—how does he be- 
have at Fredericksburg ?— 

I much approve of your sowing Wheat in clear 
ground, although you should be late in doing it, & 
if for no other purpose than a tryai—It is a growing 
I find, as well as a new practice, that of Overseers 
keeping Horses, & for what purpose, uniess it be to 
make fat Horses at my expence, I know not, as it is 
no saving of my own Horses—I do not like the cus- 
tom & wish you would break it—but do as you wish, 
as I cannot pretend to interfere at this distance. 

Remember me kindly to all the Neighbours who en- 
quire after 

Affect* friend & Serv‘ 
(Sgd) G° Wasniveror, 


A SPELLING MATCH. 


Tue fire-light made fantastic shadows in old 
Farmer Dobson's kitchen; it flickered up and 
down on the huge brown rafters, and on the 
great dresser where the quaint willow - ware 
dishes were arranged, and where Mrs. I)obson-s 
wonderful wealth of tin-ware was arrayed in 
shining ranks. A great far-cornered, sliadow- 
haunted kitchen of the old-fashioned type, with 
a fire-place of the old-fashioned type, one of the 
generous, provident, open-hearted kind that is 
passing away with the woods it helped to devour. 

We have more economical arrangements com- 
ing in fashion, even in the old country-houses, 
now, but there are none so full of evening witch- 
ery, so care-beguiling aud heartsome, as the old 
wood fire. 

What elfish pranks it played that night! Tlow 
it reddened old Farmer Dobson's smoking-cap, 
and shone on his good wite’s spectacles, and 
tinted Job’s high cheek-bones and sleek black 
hair, as he sat inthe off corner bending obtuse- 
ly over his book, utterly absorbed, as a man 
might be who had so little time to explore the 
mysteries of Webster, and who was to take part 
in the spelling match to-night. 

Job was Farmer Dobson's farm hand—a tall, 
strong, patient fellow, who had been so quietly 
the batt of us all this winter that we had got to 
using him like a big mastiff, who might be dan- 
gerous, but under ordinary circumstances could 
be safely teased and tormented to the top of our 
bent. A mist gathered in my eyes as I looked 
across the great kitchen to where he sat uncon- 
scious, plodding away at his task. I thought of 
our glib and easily acquired learning, and of poor 
Job's hard struggle for life, and I pitied Job. 

Yes, I pitied him; but yet, nevertheless, as I 
saw him stooping so profoundly by the light of 
that witching fire, heedless of the shadow and 
shine of the room, an imp of mischief—perhaps 
one of the pranksome elves gesticulating in the 
chimney-corner—got possession of me. I arose 
softly, and gliding over to where he sat, sprink- 
led the absorbed student with a shower of eau- 
de-Cologne, and putting the vial quickly in my 
pocket, walked demurely back to my seat. The 
start Job gave, and the flush on his face as he 
returned to his book, were comical. That Co- 
logne was Abijah Plummer's present, and I 
shouldn't have wasted it, perhaps, and perhaps 
Job didn't like Cologne. He shut the book 
presently, and sat with his shoulders stooped 
and his head drooping, looking into the fire. 

Well, as I have said, we were to have a spell- 
ing match that night, not our first one by any 
means ; but the old folks had put their heads to- 
gether to give us a prize this time, a beautiful 
set of gold-and-blue poets, six dainty little vol- 
umes that stood gleaming in the fire-light on the 
round table, in the place of honor along with the 
great gilt-edged family Bible. 

The young people dropped in one by one, 
shaking off the snow as they came in, for there 
had been a light snow-fall that evening, which 
made us all the merrier. By-and-by the great 
kitchen was filled up, the candles were lit, Farm- 
er Dobson laid aside his pipe, the school-master 
straightened his neck-tie, and grabbed the big 
Webster before him, and we all became properly 
impressed with the importance of the occasion, 
though there was a general nudging of elbows 
andasly grimace as big, shy Job joined the class. 
But Job was used to our merry-making, and 
took no notice of it. 

Round and round went the spelling—big words 
and little words, words with treachrous e's and 
a’s lying in wait in unexpected places, and words 
without u’s, and words with odd A's, and all 
the deceitful dictionary dreadfulness that lies in 
wait to trip up the unwary. And one after an- 
other our champions were spelled down, and Job 


actually stood his ground against half a dozen 


well-schooled fellows. All his face was kindled 
with eagerness, and the dull and plodding look 
habitual to him had disappeared. The spell- 
ing was waking him up. But there sat Abijah 
Plummer, who didn't join in the match—Abi- 
jah Plummer, the well-to-do beau of the village, 
who- had no need, mayhap, of book-learning. 
There he sat and laughed at Job's excitement. 
I saw an uneasy light in Job's eyes, as if he were 
being severely tried. ‘The spelling match was 
kindling him to the centre, it seemed. 

A few more words were yet on the list, and 
there lay the beautiful books smiling and shin- 
ing on us. 

** Beautiful!” gave out the school-master ; and 
Abijaly laughed as Job got up to spell it. Job 
looked at Abijah, and began, ‘* B-e-u—” and 
there was a general scream of laugiiter. 

** Darn it!” caid Job between his teeth: ‘‘ what 
can a fellow do with a fool like that grinning at 
hin?” The mastiff was shaking himself up, and 
I trembled for Abijah. 

“Order!” said the school-master, and gave 
out the word again. 

It was my turn. IT don't know, as I sav, what 
imp possessed me this evening, but I stood up 
and spelled the word with a vim, just as if I 
didn't care one jot for Job's defeat, and before 
I knew it the blue_and-gold prize was put into 
my hands. Then I looked at Job, and could 
have cried, 

But every one was merry, and all were talking 
and chatting and laughing as we broke up and 
said good-night. I wanted to speak to Job, but 
there stood Abijah in the doorway with my shawl 
in his hands, waiting to see me home, and I only 
nodded to Job as he stood at the gate with his 
lantern to show us the path. Ome after another 
the merry party disappeared down the snowy 
road and the winding lanes, Abijah and I were 
the last. 

** I'll see you down to the creek,” said Job, 
humbly; ‘‘it’s a rough road to-night.” And 
without another word he stalked on ahead. his 
lantern gleaming after him. 
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We did not say much either, Abijah and I, 
for we were floundering through the soft, thick- 
falling snow, and somehow it seemed awkward 
to be walking in Job's lantern-light. 

Presently we came down to the creck, where 
every angle of rock and every elbow of gnarled 
tree was flecked softly with snow, and the creek, 
which I had crossed a day or two before on my 
visit to Farmer Dobson's, ran below, gray and 
far, an unfamiliar stream, with downy, treacher- 
ous banks shutting it in—a strange white fan- 
tasy. Over it two stout planks, crossing a few 
inches apart, served as a bridge. They were 
rounded and slippery-looking to-night, and one 
of them had a slight warp, as if weather-strained. 

Abijah stood a moment on the bank surveying 
it. 

**Tt’s dangerous crossing that,” he said. ‘I 
declare, Jennie, I don't like the look of it.” 

The night was gray and soft and still, and all 
about us fell the snow, which seemed to be cre- 
ating itself out of the feathered and shadowy un- 
derbrush and the white quiet atmosphere. ‘Ihe 
scene was so strange and weird that I felt a mo- 
ment’s hesitation ; the next instant the imp which 
had possessed me all the evening set my blood 
dancing with mischief. 

‘*T promised to be home to-night,” said I, 
eluding Abijah’s detaining hand; and with a 
mocking, dancing step I skipped upon the plank. 

Abijah stood still on the margin and looked 
at me. Job stood still also one moment, and, 
holding up his lantern, looked at Abijah. 

Then he said, sarcastically, ‘‘ By your leave, 
Mr. Plummer; this is a bridge for two, and if 
you've no mind to be getting over, I'll step along 
myself.” 

And it was Job's hand that, touching me tim- 
idly, steadied my fool-hardy steps, and Job’s lan- 
tern that flickered over the phantom banks be- 
yond and the deep creek below that treacherous 
plank. Half-way across I felt a strange quiver, 
as if the heart of the thing were being broken, 
and my own heart leaped up with sudden terror, 
a despairing cry, a whirl of darkness and chaos, 
and I felt the bridge totter and crash, and thought 
I was being swept away into annihilation. Some 
strong arm grasped me then, not tenderly, but 
with a clutch that roused every faculty, and, 
trembling, conscious, struggling for life, 1 found 
myself clinging to the slippery edge of the other 
plank, with Job holding me fast by my raiment, 
as we hung for a moment in peril together, while 
the lantern floated away below in the debris. 

Job speedily regained some sort of footing, 
and slipping, sliding, by slow and painful effort 
we reached the other side. 

I believe I laughed then when I came to my- 
self, shook out my snow-encumbered garments, 
and looking down, saw Job's faithless lantern 
gleaming like a fitful fire-fly away out of reach, 
and felt sure that Abijah Plummer was still 
watching on the other side. 

Job stretched out over the brink, looked down 
at the useless lantern, and shook his fist, perhaps 
at the invisible Abijah. 

** Job, oh, Job,” I said, taking his hand, 
**I’m sorry I spelled ‘ beautiful’ to-night.” I 
did not laugh now. I was full of a strange ex- 
citement. 

‘*Who had a right to spell such a word but 
you, Jennie?” answered Job, gravely. 

‘** But I—I've lost the books, Job.” 

** I've lost something too,” said Job. 

We stood still for a moment and looked at 
each other. And there was that in Job's face 
which never shone but once in apy human face, 
and which all men and all women know when 
they see it. 

- Then Job roused up and said, lightly, ‘‘ Will 
you get along the rest of the way without Abijah 
Plummer ?” 

“* All the rest of my life,” I replied. 

Since then Job has often said to ine, softly, as 
we sat in the twilight, “* They can't say I didn't 
win a prize at the spelling match.” 
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Calendar. 
JULY. 
Sunday, 11.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 18.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 2%%5.—St. James; Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
AUGUST. 

Sunday, 1.—Tenth Sanday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 8.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 22.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, %.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, %29.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


THe Conference at Brighton, conducted by 
Mr. R. PEARSALL SMITH, has had one excellent 
effect—it has made the English people better 
acquainted with the evangelical pastors of the 
Continent. Of these nearly two hundred were 
present, mostly from Germany, Switzerland, and 
‘france. Mr. THEODORE Mownop, who speaks 
English well, excited great interest by his terse 
and epigrammatic style of address. On one of 
the last days of the Conference a breakfast was 
given to the foreign pastors, at which thanks 
were returned in nearly a dozen languages for 
courtesies received. 

As to the Conference itself, it was as remark- 
able for the enormous nomber of mectings as 
for the crowds drawn together. Twenty or more 
services were held on secular days, and on the 
second Sunday the people attended from seven 
o'clock in the morning till ten at night. Other 
conventions of a like kind are announced. One 
is to be held at Keswick from June 29 to July 1, 
another at Nottingham from July 13 to 17, an- 
other at Leeds from July 24 to August 2, be- 
sides a gathering at Broadlands, the seat of the 
Hon. COWPER-TEMPLE. 


The “ Peculiar People,’’ who profess to rely 
on prayer alone for the healing of the sick, and 
refuse, therefore. the use of medical remedies, 
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have rented in London *‘A House of Faith” 
which they will use as a hospital. <A sign : 
the outside announces thut the house is 
the reception of such sick as are considered 
hopeless incurable, to be healed by the praver 
of faith.’ Several members of this sect 
already been before magistrates for negleaty > 
to give proper medical attention in cases oj 
disease. 


The new Presbyterian Church of Canado 
formed by the recent union, will consist of #34 
ministers, 1119 congregations, and 90,653 com 
municants. 

Messrs. Moopy and Sankey have closed thei: 
meetings in the West End of London, where 
they have had great audiences. They have jjaq 
the least success in the East End of the metro, 
olis, though their last Sunday at Bow Road H14)) 
drew together 30,000 persons. As manv as %wK) 
were present at eight o'clock Sunday morni: 
Early in June Mr. Moopy beyan services on t},o 
south side of London, where he will] spend a 
month, and then return home. A conversatiog 
in the House of Lords in relation to a meeti, 
proposed to be held by the American evan: 
ists at Eton shows how deeply they have stirred 
all classes of English society. Objection being 
made, a private assembly took place on | 
grounds of a friend at Windsor, where some “9 
Eton boys attended. 


One of the pleasantest books of our time jis 
the account by Dr. MULLENsS, the Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society, of his recent 
Visit to Madagascar. It presents a vivid picture 
of Malagasy worship. Dr. MuLLEeNs speaks hig! 
ly of the singing of the islanders, and gives this 
account of it as heard at the first meeting he a: 
tended: 

**The firet hour of the service, from eight to nine, 
was spent chiefly in singing bhymne. In their tunes 
we recognized many old Engltsh friends, lengthened, 
shortened, twisted, and interpolated with grace notes, 
which rendered their identity somewhat donbttu! 
‘Vesper’ was one of these. And now we heard for 
the first time a hymn which is more popular than anv 
other among the Christiane of Madagascar. I[t waa 
the composition of the late Rev. R. G. Harrtry. and 
dwells in happy terms and in most musical rhythm 
upon the great theme of Jesus, the Good Shepherd 
The measure is anapestic; and when Mr. RKronarnsos 
happily married it to a lively English tune, ‘ Hail to 
the brightness,’ etc., it so perfectly hit the Malavas: 
ear and Malagaey taste that it went through the entir: 
range of the Malagasy churches in a few weekae. The 
people sing with great taste and feeling; their voices 
are eweet and clear, and the whole tone of their musi: 
is #0 plaintive and full of tenderness that on this, ss 
on many other occasions, it brought tears into my 
eyes. Even an English reader can discern the mnsic 
of the following lines. The words are pronounced like 
Italian : 

“* Jeao mMpamonjy, Mpiandry tokda, 
Ampivereno hanarak “Anao, 
Ondry mania, manary ny 
‘Aza avéla hial 


The determination of all classes of the peopl 
of Ireland to secure the closing of public- houses 
on Sunday is very strong, and manifests itse!t 
on every suitable occasion. Recently a larbe 
and influential public meeting was held in Dub 
lin, over which the Lord Mayor presided, for the 
purpose of supporting the “Sale of Liquors Bill" 
now before Parliament, and protesting against 
any change in it by which large towns should 
be excluded from its operation. The Lord Mays 
or in his address said that *‘Sunday closing had 
received the support of judges, magistrates —in 
deed, of all who had an interest in the progress 
ofthe country.’’ Inanswer to the objection that 
a Sunday-closing law would oppress the poor, he 
said that it had been his good fortune to preside 
at meetings where nine-tenths of those present 
were from the working classes, and they cordial 
ly supported the movement. 

The English Court of Arches has ordered that 
the sentence of suspension pronounced upon the 
Rev. Mr. MacKonocuie for ritualistic practices 
shall be personally served and enforced. 

The religions disturbances in Belgium have 
become so «serious that a government circular 
has been addressed to the public prosecutors 
directing them to use all diligence to preven! 
the guilty from evading the vigilance of the au 
thorities. Their attention is also called to ex 
asperating articles in the newspapers. The spe 
cial correspondent of the London Times report- 
that the tone of the press on each side is so vio 
lent as to justify the supposition of a strong 
desire for collision. Great excitement has been 
aroused by the appearance in an ultramontane 
journal ofan article entitled * Belgium is rotten 
—Belgium is corrupt,’’ and declaring that the 
country can only be cured by ‘a bath of blood 
On the other hand, violent liberal journals «x 
press a desire for the extermination of the Jesu 
its. The outbreaks of disorder are incessant 


At a meeting of pastors and laymen of this 
city held Monday, June 21, a cordial invitation 
was extended to Messrs. Moopy and Sankey to 
visit New York. A general committee was ap.- 
pointed to take the necessary steps for carrving 
out the objects intended in the invitation, if i: 
should be accepted. 


The trouble in getting people decently buried 
in England grows worse continually. Recently 
at Stamford a man of thirty-five vears of ac 
died who in his last illness refused, “Son con 
scientious grounds,” to be baptized by the viear 
of the parish His friendae were informed that 
the Church of England service could not be 
read at the funeral. A Non-conformist ministe) 
conducted religious worship on the highway is 
presence of the remains and the tuncral com 
pany. When the procession reached the grave 
yard gate, all were excluded except the bearers 
and the mourners. The gate-Keeper declared 
that he acted under orders. Among the ex 
cluded persons was a town-councilor 

The opposition in Bavarian tothe Old Catholics 
js declininy. In his recent oe esiastical appoint 
ments the King has shown adisposition to choose 
liberal candidates. For the vacant dioceses of 
Bamberg and Passau he has taken priests who 
are notoriously not ultramontancs 

The Annual Conference of the Primitive Meth- 
odists of England was opened in Leicester June 
2. There were reported 169,716 members, an in- 
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increase of 87. This religious body has several 
marked peculiarities: one is that it employs as 
many as 14, 806 lav preachers, chiefly among the 
poor; another is that its Conference consists, to 
the extent of two-thirds of the entire number, of 
laymen. 

A deputation of the United Greeks of Russia, 
who have recently gone over from the Roman 

Catholic to the Greek Church, has visited St. 
Petersburg. It met. th a very cordial recep- 
tion from the Emperor. 


The case of WARNER ». the Brighton Aqna- 
rium Company was decided on June 11 in favor 
of the plaintiff. It involved the opening of 
places ‘of amusement on Sunday where an ad- 
mi a oe fee was paid. The Aquarium Com- 
p any had dispensed with music and ne wspapers, 
but the judges held that they were atill lable 
under the law. 


The Baptists of Massachusetts will raise 
$350,000 for Centenary purp oses. Of this sum 
£100,000 will be ap prop riated to Newton Theo- 
lovical Institution, 860,000 to Worcester Acad- 
emy, $50,000 to Brown University, 250,000 to 
Colby University, $50,000 to the Missionary 
Union, to be used in promoting education, and 
$40,000 to the Baptist Home Missionary Society. 


There are in the cities of Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo sixteen Protestant preaching places 
In twelve of these the English language, and in 
four the Spanish, is used. Only one ot the Prot 
estant Churches, the Methodist Episcopal of the 
United States, devotes itself to the evangetiza 
tion of the natives. Over 50.000 copies of the 
Bible in Spanish have been distributed in this 
part of South America of late years. 


The Public Worship Regulation Act went into 
operation in England on the Ist of July. It will 
make an epoch. in the history of the state Church, 
and its effects will be watched with great in- 
terest. 

A correspondent of the Non-Confurmist (Lon- 
don) furnishes to that paper an authentic copy 
of the cardinals oath, as furnished to Lord PaLo- 
ERSTON in 1850 by the British minister at Turin. 
The following passage from it will fully explain 
its scope and spirit: 


A. I, -——, cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
do promise and swear that, from this time to my life's 
end, I will be faithful and obedient unto St. Perer, the 
Holy Apostolic Roman Church, and our most Holy 
Lord the Pope, and his successors, canonically and 
lawfully elected; that I will give no advice, consent, 
or assistance against the Pontifical Majesty and per- 
son: that I will never knowingly or advisedly, to their 
injury or disgrace, make public the counsels intrusted 
to me by themselves, or by messengers or letters (from 
them); also, that I will give them any assix tance in re- 
taining, defending, and recovering the Roman P apacy 
and the regalia of Peter with all my might and en- 
deavor, #o far as the rights and privileges of my order 
will allow it, and will defend against al) their honor and 
state; that I will direct and defend, with due form and 
honor, the legates and nuncios of the Apostolic See in 
the territories, churches, monasteries, and other bene- 
fices committed to my keeping; that I will cordially 
co-operate with them, and treat them with honor in 
their coming, abiding, and returning, and that I will 
resiet unto blood al! persons whatsoever who shall at- 
tempt any thing against them; that I will by every 
way and by every meane strive to preserve, augment, 
and advance the rights, honors, privileces, the author- 
ity of the Holy Roman Bishop our Lord the Pope and 
his before-mentioned successors: and that at whatever 
time any thing shall be decided to their prejudice, 
which it is out of my power to hinder, as soon as I 
ehall Know that any steps or measures have been taken 
(in the matter), I will make it known to the same our 
Lord, or his before-mentioned successors, or to some 
other person by whose means it may be brought to 
their knowledge. That I will keep.and carry out, and 
cause others to keep and carry out, the rules of the 
Holy Father, the decrees, ordinances, dispensations, 
reservations, provisions, apostolic mandates, and con- 
stitutions of the Holy Pontiff Sixtus of happy mem- 
ory, a8 to visiting the thresholds of the apostles at cer- 
tain prescribed times, according to the tenor of that 
which I have just read through. That I will seek out 
and oppose, persecute and fight againet [Latin—omni 
conatu peraecuturum et impruaqnaturum heretics, achias- 
matice, against the same our Lord the Pope and his 
hefdre-mentioned successors, with every possible ef- 
fort.” 


= 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A naaarn little urchin came to a lady's door, asking 
for did clothes. She brought him a veet and a pair of 
trowseres, which she thought would be a comfortable 
fit. The young scape-yrace took the garments and ex- 
an lined each; then, with a disconsolate look, said, 

‘There ain't no watch-pocket. 

has its “‘eweet uses” as well as adver- 
fity, for no sooner does a man come into a little prep- 
erty ‘than he instant! y learns the number of his friends; 
whereas, if he remained poor, the chances are that he 
would have died in perfect ignorance of the fact. 

**T think I have seen you before, Sir. Are you npt 
Owen Smith ?’ "Ob yes, I'm owin’ Smith, and owtn’ 
Jones, and owin’ Brown, and owjn’ every body. 

When is coffee like the earth 

hetween epermaceti and a 
is the wax produced by the 

wail produced by the 


°7—W hen it is cround. 


What is the difference 
echool-boy's howl 7—One 
whale, and the other is the 
whacka, 

Dr. Johnson once dined with a Scottish lady who 
had hotch-potch for dinner After the doctor had 
tasted it ahe asked him if it was good. “It is good for 
hogs, ma'am,” said the doctor. ‘* Then pray,” said the 
lady, ** let me help you to some more. 


Curious answers often come out in examination for 
the civil service. The word “inheritance” occurring 
in a page of reading, the examiner interrogated the 
youngster: ** What is inheritance?” * Patrimony.” 
“Whatis patrimony?” ‘Something left by a father.” 
“What would you c all it if left by a mother * Mat- 
rimony.” 

‘*For want of water I am forced to drink water: if 
I had water, I would drink wine.” This speech is a 
riddie, and here is the solution It was the complaint 
of an Italian vineyard man, after a long drought and 
an extremely hot summer that had parched up all his 
grapes. 


An old gentleman of great experience aays he is never 
eatisfied that a lady understands a kiss unicss he has 
it from her own mouth. 

A Scotch laird, dying, divided hia property in equal 
shares to his two sons, who continued to live very 
amicably together for maby years. At length one said 
to the other, ** Tam, we're getting auld now; you'll 
tak’ a wife, and when I dee you'll get my share of the 
* Nay John, you're the vonngest and maiet 
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active; you'll tak’ a wife, and when I dee you'll get my 
share.” “Od,” says John, ** Tam, that’s just the way 
wi’ you when there’ # ony fash or trouble, the de'il a 
thing you'll do at a’. 

An inquisitive lady resent visiting Sing Sing asked 
one of the attendants why the prisoners received such 
coarse fare. He told her it waa to keep their blood 
from bes ountng impure; and when she asked him 
what they would do if the ir blood was impure, he dry- 
ly responded, “ Bre ok out. 

— 

A California hunter who went ten — to where 
game was plenty, and then found that he had brought 
a box of pills instead of percussion-caps, returned 
home in disgust. 

“do you, on your solemn 


** Sir,” said a flerce lawyer 
oath, swear that this is not your he indwriting ° 
reckon not,” was the cool reply. ‘Does it resemble 
your writing?” ‘* Yes, Sir, I think it don't.” “ Do you 
swear that it don’ t rese mble your writing ? “Weil, I 
do, old head.” ou take your solemn oath that this 
writing does not resemble yours in a single letter ? 
Sir.” Now how do you know ? ‘Canse I 
can't write.” 


HUGH MELTON 


A Story. 
By KATHARINE KING, 


Actaor or Detacument,” “ Tut Qreen oF 
THE REGIMENT,” FTc. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHUMS. 


‘*Come, Melton, lay down your block, and let 
us have a little chat; I'm sick of whipping the 
water, as I've been doing the whole morning 
without What do you think of our 
new quarters?” I was just winding up my line 
while speaking; for, as I said, I had been fish 
ing the whole morning without success, and had 
now returned to the place where I had left Mel- 
ton sketching a few hours before. 

We belonged to the detachment that had just 
been quartered at M , a pretty town in one 
of the midland counties; and I being infatuated 
about fishing, while my companion was equally 
so about sketching, we had gone out on an ex- 
cursion, combining the two objects to our mutual 
gratification. 

It was a lovely day in June; the little river by 
which we were sitting came tumbling down from 
a line of hills that rose blue before us in the sun- 
ny distance, and the trees in their voung bright 
green dipped their branches into the dark foam- 
flecked water that had not vet calmed into its 
ordinarily quiet flow, after falling over a splendid 
mass of rocks that rose in rugged grandeur a lit- 
tle way above. 

It was this fall Melton had been sketching, and 
as I now looked over his shoulder ] could not re- 
frain from an exclamation of surprise and delight. 
The fall, with its mixture of graceful beauty and 
wild majesty, was charmingly rendered by: his 
clever hand; the little flecks of light on the foam- 
ing waters, the gleam that danced on the top of 
a small bireh-tree that clung to an overhanging 
rock in the middle of the torrent, the white up- 
turned surface of the leaves tossed sideways by 
the gentle breeze, were all given; and there in 
the still pool at the sige vou could see the waver- 
ing outline of the stones as the water rippled over 
them. In the foreground, too, Melton was just 
putting in, by a few masterly touches, vour hum- 
ble servant, as he appeared windimg up his line 
with an intensely disappointed face that sunny 
June morning. 

‘**'There, 1 have just finished,” he said, an- 
swering my appeal, and putting away his block, 
washing out his brushes, and otherwise making 
himself ready for a quiet chat; for it was a cu- 
rious thing about Melton, that whenever he could 
get a pencil or a brush, he could not retrain from 
using it, and if he began to use it he soon got so 
absorbed as not to be able to attend to any thing 
else. Therefore he now put brushes and pencils 
away, so as to enable him to devote his whole at- 
tention to the little chat I had desired. 

‘* What do I think of our quarters, vou asked 
me, he went on. ‘“*I like them; the town is 
clean and neat, the barracks are comfortable, and, 
above all, the scenery is very pretty. I shall lux- 
uriate in sketching while we remain here.” 

Yes,” I answered, rather pettishly, that’s 
all you think about; but the fishing is beastly, 
at least as far as I have seen to-dav; and the 
hunting season is such a long way off that there 
is norcomfort in looking forward to it; while I 
haven't a chance of getting off after the grouse 
this vear to while away the intermediate time.” 

‘* My dear fellow, I really am sorry for your 
want of success this morning, and I dare say 
vou Il do better next time; and if youd take my 
udvice, voud try again after lunch with a lighter 
fly. Stay, vou have a few feathers with vou; 
pass therm over here, and I Il tie you one I think 
will do.” 

I‘did as he told me, and feeling sorry for hav- 
ing spoken so crossly to him, I watched his nim- 
ble fingers as he proceeded to dress a very artist- 
c-looking fiv. 

** Now,” said he, as he finished, “‘ try that in 
the dark pool over there, and I think it will rise 
something before long; but first let us take our 
lunch now we are together.” 

We lay down in the shade, feeling verv lazs 
and luxurious; and while we are discussing the 
sandwiches Of which our hinch consisted, let me 
tell von who Hugh Melton was, and also a little 
of his history, his personal ap- 
pearance for the benefit of my lady friends, 

First, then, his appearance; which I hope may 
not disappoint vou, though I do not know that 
he was so much handsome as distinguished-look- 
ing. He was unmistakably a gentleman, and, 
bv-the-way, itis not every one even among those 
who really can lay claim to the title that looks 
so nowadays: tall and well knit, with good hands 
end a face that I never thonght of call- 
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besides desc} ibing 


and feet. 
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ing handsome, though I always admired it more 
than any other I had ever seen. Imagine a 
square broad brow surmounted by wavy light 
hair, from under which looked out dark hazel 
eves, usually soft and caressing in expression, 
though I have seen them flash with the light of 
hate and defiance. 

For the rest, his nose could lay claim to né par- 
ticular type, and his long fair mustache hid a mouth 
from which gleamed a very perfect row of teeth. 
There was great determination and inflexible 
will in the straight evebrows and square-cut jaw, 
and one could imagine that his mind once made 
up on any subject, he would not easily be in- 
duced to change it. Altogether, his-would not 
have been the pleasant face it was but for the 
rare softness and sweetness of the dark eves, that 
seemed to caress one with a look, and that al- 
ways made me wonder how our colonel could have 
the heart to be down on him when those grave 
gentle eves met his. As to his story, it was sad 
enough as I then knew it, namely, that he was 
the only son of very poor parents; in fact, his 
mother’s had been a ranaway match, and her 
relatives, wealthy people, totally refused to have 
any thing to say to her as long as her husband 
lived; vet for that matter they might well have 
been prond of the connection, as he was, though 
poor, of old and noble family. He died, however, 
when Hugh was about fourteen, and then one of 
his mothers brothers condescended to give her a 
small yearly income and schooling for him for a 
year or two, so that in time he passed for the 
army, and was gazetted to the —th, He had 
been for some vears with us now, and his old 
uncle had purchased two steps for him, so that 
at the time I am speaking of he was some way 
up in the list of the captains. Our colonel, how- 
ever, had never liked him. We were a some- 
what fast regiment, and it bored him to have a 
poor man among us. And Hugh certainly was 
poor; for though his uncle purchased his steps, 
he made him no allowance, and evidently con- 
sidered that he should keep up with all the fol- 
lies and extravagances of a crack regiment on 
his pay. So the colonel snubbed him, and was 
perpetually down on him, trving to force the un- 
fortunate fellow to exchange, which, however, 
Hugh would not do, partly because he liked 
some of us very warmly, and chiefly because our 
home service was nearly up, and he would have 
had to pay a good sum of money to induce any 
one to exchange with him. ‘This he had not to 
give, because, as I have said, he had nothing 
but his pay, and what he could get for a few 
cleverly dashed off magazine articles. He man- 
aged in this way to keep himself out of debt and 
make both ends meet; but it was very hard 
work, and I often pitied him when I saw him 
consuming the midnight oil over those clever 
sketches we used to laugh at afterward in the 
United Service Magazine. Ue was a capital 
artist too, and that helped his pocket a little. 
Still he was kept hard at work to get a little 
ready cash, and it wasn't much when it did come. 
As we lay there lazily under the trees, I calmly 
puffing away at my pipe, he as ever dashing in 
a hasty sketch of our shady resting-place (he 
seldom smoked, and he had always a pencil in 
his hands), I asked him what it was Old Crusty 
(our irreverent name for Colonel Armstrong) had 
tu say to him that morning, when they were 
closeted such a long time together. 

He laughed—his gay careless laugh. oor 
Old Crusty, how he hates me! I quite feel for 
him. It really is a pity to have a fine corps like 
this spoiled by one penniless vaurien; but really 
it is just my being so penniless that keeps me 
here, else I think I would try and oblige him. 
However,” he added, ‘‘ what do you think he 
was saying this morning? You'd never guess, 
so I may as well tell you. It seems my mother, 
who is still handsome, and goes out a good deal, 
is thinking of marrying again. Now the person 
she has chosen is a merchant in the City, very 
wealthy ; but the connection does not suit my 
uncle’s taste, and he has sent me a message 
through the colonel, who is a great friend of his 
(being doubtless afraid to broach the subject 
himself), that if I will write to my mother, re- 
fusing my consent to her marriage, and farther 
saying that in the event of her persisting in her 
determination I must decline having any thing 
more to say to her, he will then not only pur- 
chase all my future steps, and make me the 
very handsome allowance of £800 per annum, 
but also declare me his heir. That's a bribe 
worth having, Charlie,”” he continued, turning 
toward me, and speaking in a light tone that be- 
lied the fierce flash in his eye and the dark frown 
on his broad brow. 

‘What did you say? is the question,” I re- 
plied, thinking, however, that I knew the an- 
swer pretty well. 

told the colonel.” answered Hugh, that 
it was very well my uncle had sent his message 
bv him; for if he had come in person, I doubted 
much if I could have refrained from the pleasure 
of throwing him out of the window. ‘The request 
alone would have deserved such an answer, still 
more the bribe +f 

** And what did Armstrong RAV 

‘‘Oh, he pooh-poohed my sentimentalism, as 
he was plewsed to call it, and laid before me all 
the advantages of being frends with my uncle 
and pocketing his £804); what a figure it would 
enable me to make in the regiment, and all the 
rest of it. Then, seeing ma,unmoved by that, 
he went on to state that in the event of my re- 
fusing to do as he wished, my anele had deter- 
mined to have nothing more to do with me, but 
to leave mein future to sink or swim, as best I 
eould. ‘Tothat | replied, that while I repudiated 
the charge of sentimentalixm, it was my earnest 
wish to try and do what | saw manifestly to be 
mv duty, and that in no w ay could I feel it to be 
my duty to prevent my mother providing herself 
with a comfortable home in her old age to gratify 
my uncle's pride. My duty lies to her, not to 
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him; and while I consider her quite right in the 
course she has chosen, if she loves the man she 
intends to marry, I can in no way perceive the 
right either of my uncle's interference or the 
manner of it.” 

“Well done, old fellow! I knew vou were 
true steel,” I answered, raising myself on my 
elbow and looking at him, wishing the while I 
had his own gift with the pencil, "that I might 
transfer that animated countenance, with its 
sparkling, flashing look of defiance and disdain, 
to paper. What a splendid fellow he is, and 
how he must have electrified Old Crusty, if he 
looked and spoke like that to him! I thought as, 
having finished my pipe, I rose to try Melton’s 
tiv in the place le had recommended. He took 
up bis position for another sketch, and we both 
went to work. I had not been long at it when I 
got a bite, and soon was very busy plaving a re- 
markably fine trout: He was a big one—over 
ten pounds’ weight—so that it took me some 
time to land him, when, greatly encouraged by 
my success, I continued whipping the water dili- 
gently, and in two or three hours had taken about 
half a dozen fine trout. 

‘*Why, Cairnsford, that’s splendid!” said 
Hugh's voice close to me, as I landed my last, a 
fine three-pounder. ‘“* What luck you have had! 
One doesn't often get such sport as that.” 

‘*Nor should | to-day if you had not given 
me that fly. How is it, eld fellow? You know 
every thing, and yet one never sees you shooting 
or fishing.” 

‘*T used to go in for both once on a time, 
when we lived in Ireland, before my father's 
death. I was very: young then, but the little 
knowledge I picked up about such things has 
staid by me, and I am very glad it has been of 
use to you to-day, Charlie. Now you can take 
the conceit out of that stupid fool, Southman, 
who is always talking about his doings in Nor- 
way, and who has not hooked a minnow here 
yet. 


I can't stand his aigs; neithér for 
that matter can Old Crusty, though the fellow is 
made of gold I do believe; which shows that 
after all our colonel has some sense in him, if 
he'd let it get an airing now and thén.” With 
which complimentary speech I shouldered my 
basket; and Hugh having already got his traps 
together, we set out on our way back to town. 

I went into Melton’s room on our return to 
barracks, and while he -was washing out his 
brushes and palette, settling his paint-box, and 
otherwise fiddling about—like the old bachelor | 
always told him he would be—I amused myself 
looking over a portfolio of sketches which stood 
on a chair by the window. ‘They were most of 
them views of places where we had been station- 
ed lately, and I knew by a cross in the corner of 
many of them that Hugh had. eopied them for 
sale: for, as | said betore, Melten eked out his 
scanty pay by the produce of his art, as he was 
wont proudly and fondly to call it. At last I 
came to a more finished picture, which ‘riveted 
my attention for some time; so that I did not ob- 
serve Hugh, who came quietly up behind me, 
and looked over my shoulder for a little while 
without speaking. It was a portrait of a young 
girl that had so taken my fancy, and underneath 
was written in dear old Hugh's handwriting, 
** Fais ce que dois advienne que pourra.” ‘The 
face itself was very pretty, with an expression 
half earnest, half laughing, great sweetness in 
the smile, and a very ma/in twinkle in the eve. 
To crown all, the head was surrounded by a 
perfect halo of deep golden hair, not in any way 
approaching to red, but pure sunny golden, with 
a dash of brown in the shadows. 

As I have said, Melton came and looked over 
my shoulder, without my being aware of his ap- 
proach; so that | was rather startled when | 
heard his voice beside me saying, ** Did vou nev- 
er see that before? What do vou think of it?” 

‘* It is a charming face,” | answered. Tell 
me who was the original, and why you have ap- 
pended such a very sage motto to su fascinating 
a beauty.” 

His face fell perhaps ever so slightly as he re- 
plied, ‘* You often laugh at me for what you call 
my high principles and strict adherence to what 
I conceive to be my duty; vou will perhaps be 
surprised when I tell you I owe those ideas to 
her.” 


peg or two. 


**T should rfever have guemed it,’ I replied ; 
‘“the face looks mirthful rather than serious. 
How came she by such methodistical opinions ?” 

“*T don't mind telling vou all about it, Cairns- 
ford, though I would not tell every one; but this 
is how I became acquainted with her, and how 
she came to give me advice. <A good many 
vears ago now, soon after I first joined, | was 
quartéred near M- in Ireland, and as there 
were never many officers in that part at a time, 
the few who did go there were entertained very 
hospitably and made much of. There was in 
particular one gentieman, a Mr. Meares, who 
lived in a small place near M -; he had one 
danghter, this girl whose portrait you see here.” 

‘* What,” I exclaimed, interrupting him, “is 
that Miss Meares the heiress, of whom I have 
heard so much?” 

‘*Yes,” he answered. ‘‘At that time they 
were poor enongh since then, however, she has 
come into a large property, and is one of the 
richest heiressex in England. However, as I 
was saving, at that time they lived near M——, 
and I was a frequent visitor at her father's house. 
I need hardly tell you the owner of that face was 
clever, original, and spirited, without being In 
the least fast; she could dance and ride quite as 
perfectly as most Irish girls do—some, indeed, 
thonght she excelled most of them in those ac- 
complishments—and besides many other talents 
possessed no mean skill with her pencil. You 
may imagine that J, then young and impression- 
able, easily fell under the spell of her beauty and 
secomplishments ; I spent almost my + hole time 
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at Belvoir (their place), and her mother, a charm- 
ing, handsome woman, seemed to see no harm 
in our intimacy. Day by day we went out 
sketching about the place, never going far from 
the house, but as the scenery around was lovely, 
always finding plenty to.do.\ I, though acting 
as instructor on these occasions, often found my- 
self hard put to it to equal my pupil's produc- 
tions ; and from day to day her winning, sprightly 
ways and.clever, amusing conversation made me 
more and more deeply in love with her. Jor her 
society, and in order that I might sit near her and 
watch her, and for the hope of touching her hand 
at meeting and parting, I now neglected every 
thing; my duties were shirked whenever I could 
prevail on any one to undertake them, and my 
art, of which before I had been a devoted stu- 
dent, was now entirely thrown aside, except dur- 
ing the sketching éxpeditions I have spoken of. 
Once or twice in that happy time I found Miss 
Meares looking at me with a curious, half-puz- 
zled, half-anxious expression, and I wondered 
what brought so troubled a look to her sunny 
face, half hoping and half fearing I must be the 
~cause of it. Happiness such as I then enjoyed 
was, however, too great to last, and for some 
days I saw the cloud approaching which was to 
blot out all the fair dreams I had woven for my- 
self during those long bright summer days. 
Latterly Maud—for I had begun to dare to. call 
her so in my own thoughts—had appeared sad 
and disheartened, rousing herself with an evi- 
dent effort to laugh at the merry sallies I now 
and then made in the vain hope of dispelling 
her melancholy. Iwas pained at this, as I al- 
ways was pained by any thing that caused her 
sorrow; and as her manner toward me had a 
tinge of mournful tenderness in it, I determined 
to take courage, and speak the decisive words 
that should settle at once the position we must 
in future occupy toward each other. 

**It was one fine bright morning, when, as 
usual, I had come over armed with my sketch- 
ing apparatus, that. I came to this resolution. 
For some little time she had appeared to.avoid 
these excursions, once so pleasant to both of us, 
and that day, when I came toward her in the 
garden, she said, with the gentle, joyless smile 
which of late I had seen so often on her radiant 
fuce, ‘I don’t think I can sketch to-day; I don't 
feel inclined for a walk.’ 

‘*Upon this I spoke. ‘Why is it,’ I said, 
‘that you are never inclined to walk out now, or 
sketch either, even those views which are close 
to the house? Have I done any thing to annoy 
you? You are so changed to me lately.’ 

*** No, indeed,’ she replied, earnestly, * you 
have never annoyed me;’ and then she turned 
to a rose-bush beside her, and began cutting off 
the withered leaves, and putting them into a bas- 
ket that hang on her arm. 

*** If I have not annoyed you, why, then, are 
you so altered of late?’ I persisted. * You don’t 
know what pain the least coldness in your voice 
and look causes me. I will not bear it any 
longer ; I will speak and tell you.’ 

*** Hush!’ she said, turning round so as to face 
me, while holding up her hand with a warning 
gesture—‘ hush! I know what you are going to 
say. Don't think me unwomanly or forward be- 
cause I tell you before you speak that I know 
what you intended to say. For some days I have 
seen that it must come to this, and I have been 
turning over intmy mind how I could best spare 
you the pain of saving—myself the pain of list- 
ening to—what will do neither of us any good, 
and must cause us trouble and grief. Stay,’ she 
continued, with a pretty imperious gesture, as I 
was about to interrupt her eagerly, ‘ you must 


hear me to the end patiently: I won't keep you , 


long. I think. the best thing for both of us will 
be for you to know a little more of my past life 
than you at present do. It is’—here she paused 
for a moment, and I thought a tinge of color 
crept into her pale cheeks; but with an effort 
she after a minute tossed her head with a pretty 
impatignce I had often admired, and went on— 
‘it is this: Years ago, when I was a very little 
child, an old friend of my father’s died, and on 
opening his will it was. found that he had be- 
queathed the whole of his immense property to 
me when I should have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, on condition I should mar- 
ry a nephew of his, a Mr. Cameron by name; 
until then the property is rigidly tied up, not a 
penny being spent on me, but every thing being 
allowed to accumulate. About a week ago my 
father told me this Mr. Cameron, who has until 
lately been out with his regiment in India, is on 
,his way home to claim the fulfillment of the 
compact entered into years ago by his father and 
mine; I shall be twenty-one in a few weeks 
now, and my father, who has long been obliged 
to live in great poverty to provide me witha 
good education and those few comforts which 
our means afford, is now naturally anxious to 
enter on the enjoyment of this fortune, and in- 
sists on my giving this young man such a prom- 
ise as shall insure our possession of the property, 
though it will not be necessary for me to marry 
at once. I can now only beg of you, Mr. Mel- 
ton, not to judge hardly of me for having in this 
matter taken the initiative, and overstepped those 
boundaries of reserve usually observed by wom- 
en; my only excuse is that I hoped to save you 
pain.’ 

‘** But,’ said I, when she had finished speak- 
ing, ‘do you consider this fortune worth more 
than the love I have to offer you? You guessed 
aright what I had to say. I do love you; but if 
you prefer a miser’s gold to the earnest, faithful 
affection I feel for you, then I would not utter 
one werd to induce you to alter your choice, for 
in that case you are not worthy to be my wife, 
or to take the first place by right in my heart, 
which you have already usurped there.’ I spoke 
defiantly and bitterly, for it seemed to me from 
the firm, decisive way in which she spoke that 
she had made her choice, and, that loving me as 
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much as her cold heart could, slie yet preferred 
the gold. 

‘*She answered faintly, ‘Sit down; I want 
to talk this over with you. I have no one to 
whom I can go for counsel; my father and 
@other both have but one opinion on the mat- 
ter; now I will hear yours, and try to decide be- 
tween them. My earnest desire is to do what is 
right; but now I don’t see the right. I am like 
a person wandering in a strange place in thick 
darkness—I see nothing ; and when I stretch out 
my hands for something to lean on, I find only 
empty space.’ 

** * How can you hesitate a minute!’ I answer- 
ed, boldly and hotly, thinking I was sure of vic- 
tory, and pressing on with an eagerness that per- 
haps caused my failure. ‘Is it not your duty 
if you love me, and knowing I love you, to give 
up every thing for the sakg of completing and 
filling my life, as well as insuring happiness to 
your own? Plainly your first duty is to the man 
you love.’ 

‘*** Yes, if he were my husband,’ she answer- 
ed; ‘but until then all my duty lies to my parents, 
and their commands are strong on me; besides, 
I could not marry without their consent. Yes, 
she added, with a dreamy far-off look, ‘I see 
my duty now: they have sacrificed themselves 
for me while I was helpless and they were strong; 


my precept if I answered you. It is precisely 
because I ought not that I will not reply to your 
question. How should I be acting toward Mr. 
Cameron, whose promised wife I am, if I spoke 
with you ally more on this subject? Good-by, 
Mr. Melton. Some time, when you have ceased 
to regret this—and you will soon do so, for you 
are still young-—then you may come and see me, 
and we shall be the good friends I would wish us 
to be; but until you feel vou can regard me in 
that light it would be better we should not meet 
again.’ She held out her hand to me, but I, 
maddened by jealousy and disappointed love, 
bowed coldly to her and turned away. At this 
insult I saw, as I turned slowly from her, her 
large eyes filled with tears, and a pitiful pleading 
expression came into her face as she made one 
step toward me. I would have turned again, but 
before I could do so she had run quickly away, 
and was already disappearing among the thick 
shrubberies surrounding the house. 

‘* Long afterward, when [ could think calmly 
over the whole affair, 1 began to see that, per- 
haps looked at from her point of view, she had 
been more in the right than I had at first thought; 
and it was then I painted that picture with the 
motto underneath, and that motto I have ever 
since tried to follow as my guide. I fear I fol- 
low it but badly; but, as she said then, one so 
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“GOOD-BY, MR. MELTON,” 


| it is my turn to sacrifice ‘myself for them now 


that they are getting old and want the comforts 
they have denied themselves hitherto, And you 
too,’ she continued, turning and looking at me, 
with a kind of enthusiasm lighting up her face— 
‘you too have some object in life, some duty to 
perform, other than spending your days in care- 
less enjoyment. With your talents you might be 


4amous, and confer a benefit on vour fellow-men ; 
| dnd yet how little have you achieved! See, | 
will confer a greater boon on you than if I had 
granted your request: take for your guide through 
| life my motto, Fais ce que dois advienne que 
pourra, 
|. *** PT will take no advice from you,’ I answer- 
| ed, angrily. ‘ You yourself deliberately disobey 
| Your fine precept; you have determined to sell 
yourself for gold; for you love me—you know 
you do.’ Then,as anger and grief mastered 
me, I went on boldly and madly, ‘Only say you 
| love me, and that you would marry me if you 
could ; it will be some poor comfort for me to 
take with me into my banishment.’ . 
‘* She opened her mouth to speak, and I leaned 
_ forward, listening breathlessly for the avowal my 
heart told me would follow ; but after an instant 
she shook her head, and said, ‘You would, in- 
deed, have cause to reproach me for not keeping 


often finds it difficult to know the right. A faint 
glimmer of light, however, there generally is, 
which guides one in some degree, and for the rest 
the will must make up for the deed.” 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE 


STE EPLE-CHASE, 


Some time after this we were ordered to head- 
quarters at Aldershot, and found there a Captain 
Cameron, who had lately joined, and who took 
care soon to let us know that Miss Meares, the 
heiress, was his promised bride. Even if I had 
not heard Hugh's story I should have disliked 
this man, who was not only insignificant in ap- 
pearance, but seemed equally contemptible in 
mind. A little fair man, with scanty yellow 
whiskers and mustache, and dapper person, al- 
ways neatly dressed; not bad-looking perhaps, 
but for the sinister underhand expression in his 
light blue eyes. I often wondered how Hugh 
felt toward him, as he sat glowering at him from 
under his bent brows across the table at mess ; 
but, indeed, I need not have wondered, for his 
feelings were often too plainly visible on his face 
to need any expression in words, and the new 
arrival very soon became aware that for sume 
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reason or other ‘* that dark-looking fellow, Hugh 
Melton” (as he called him), bore him no good. 
will. ‘The time now drew near when some stee- 
ple-chases which we had got up were to come 
off; and throughout the whole camp nothing 
was talked of but the merits of the respective 
horses and their riders. ‘There was one horse |, 
especial that all the judges declared must win, jy 
#uly his abominable temper could be kept under. 
or got rid of for the day; but even his greatest 
admirers were afraid to trust their money on so 
ill-tempered a brute. ‘Templeton of *‘ ours” was 
to ride him; and in this fact lay the consolation 
to his backers, for they thought! if any man in 
the service could master him it was that dashing 
** light weight.” 

Every one who has once seen ‘Templeton sit- 
ting back on his chestnut thorough-bred, his hands 
well down and his head up, riding in the first flight 
with the Pytchley, or, better still, flying along in 
the front at the Grand Military, will recollect 
him: a small, spare, boyish-looking young fel- 
low, with pale, fair complexion, large, prominent 
blue eyes, drooping mustache, and a nil-admirari 
expression of countenance, But to those of my 
lady friends who may not have seen him in his 
favorite career, let me recall the same slight fig 
ure leaning languidly against the wall in a ball- 
room, looking so intensely bored that you are re- 
minded of a death’s-head at a feast, and long to 
ask him why he came there, when the festive 
scene seems so little to his taste. You must 
have seen and pitied him, gentle reader; recall 
him to your mind’s eye now, and have before you 
the intended rider of Spitfire (so the horse was 
called ). 

Cameron, who, by-the-way, hardly knew a 
horse from a cow, had a pot of money on him; 
so had Southman and one or two more. I 
didn’t like his temper, and so backed Jack Mas- 
terman, the second favorite, for a small sum. 
The race was to come off on Wednesday, the 
23d of July; but on the Friday before, as we 
came in to mess, I observed an unusual excite- 
ment on Southman’s generally stolid face, and 
on looking round, perceived that Cameron, ‘Tem- 
pleton, and Hemmings, the owner of Spitfire, 
were all absent. 

**What’s up?” I inquired of Percy Langham, 
who sat next me. 

** Why, haven't you heard? ‘That idiot Tem- 
pleton has gone and sprained his wrist with those 
confounded gymnastics he was always bothering 
about, and so Spitfire must either be scratched, 
or some one else must be gottoride him. ‘They 
do say that Cameron has nearly gone out of his 
mind since he heard of Templeton’s accident ; 
and I hear he will be ruined if that horse doesn't 
win. He has gone now to the stables-to find 
Hemmings, who Went over there some time ago, 
and they say that he intends‘to ask permission 
to ride the horse himself sooner than let him be 
scratched.” 

** But why? Wouldn't it be much better for 
him if the horse was withdrawn? He could 
then make a new book, or he needn't make any 
at all.” 

*Oh, that’s just the pith of the whole thing. 
I believe he’s dipped tremendously, and the Jews 
are down on him; so that if he doesn't land 
something now, he goes to the wall entirely. 
As to his not making another book, that is be- 
cause he fancies himself secure on that horse, 
and doesn't care for any of the others. South- 
man’s as bad.” Langham recounted all this in 
an under-tone, with a rather pleased twinkle in 
his eye; he did not at all fancy the Cameron 
and Southman clique. 

** But,” said Hugh, who was on the other 
side of me, and who had been listening attent- 
ively, ‘*can Cameron ride at all? I never fan- 
cied he did much in that line.” 

** No,” laughed Langham; ‘‘ that’s what makes 
it so curious. Some say Spitfire will kill him, 
others that the horse will be killed; at any rate, 
Cameron's safe for a crumpler.” 

Hugh turned away his head quickly, and ap- 
peared to be busy with his dinner; but South- 
man, from the opposite side of the table, cried 
out: ** Did you ever hear of such folly as Cam- 
eron's wanting to ride that brute Spitfire? He's 
safe to be killed. I'm as good a rider as he, and 
I've as much on the race as he; but if it was as 
much again, I wouldn't ride that animal.” 

** Shows that his physical courage is of a high- 
er order than yours. We won't presume to com- 
pare your moral qualities, Southman,” said Lang- 
ham, laughing quietly. He was a young fellow 
who had not long joined, universally liked for 
his gay good humor, but’a most inveterate deal- 
er in chaffvand badinage, neither friend nor foe 
escaping his gay sallies. 

Southman, wrapped safely from all covert 
stings in an impenetrable armor of self-conceit, 
answered, quietly: ‘*‘ No; physical courage is 
well enough in its way, but without being prop- 
erly balanced by moral courage it degenerates 
into foolhardiness and rashness. Now it Cam- 
eron had a degree of moral courage at all appor- 
tioned to his physical bravery, he would reflect 
that it would be much better to bear a little dun- 
ning from the Jews, or, even though that is a 
disagreeable alternative, to be whitewashed, rath- 
er than run the risk of breaking his neck.” 

‘* But suppose he was to be whitewashed out 
of his rich future's recollection 7” said Langham, 
inquiringly. 

‘* Ah, there now is a case that requires judg- 
ment. ‘That is just a situation in which I could 
show to advantage; I would show you how to 
steer through those difficulties in a manner that 
would astonish vou,” answered Southman. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the colonel, who at the 
head of the table was beginning to look rather 
electrified at Southman’s philosophical turn of 
mind, **suppose we go out and smoke a cigar ; 
you can resume this interesting discussion at a 
future period.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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WHERE WARREN FELL. 

THE spot where General Warren fell mor- 
tally wounded, just at the close of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, was. previous to the erection of the 
present granite monument, marked by a small 
column. His body was identified the morning 
after the battle by an intimate acquaintance, and 
on the spot where it was found the Freemasons 
of Charlestown, Warren having been) Grand 
Master of the order in North America, erected 
a monumental coluinn in 1794. ‘* It was com- 
posed,” says Exvis, in his Battle of Bunker Hill, 
‘* of a brick pedestal eight feet square, rising ten 
feet from the ground, and supporting a ‘Tuscan 
pillar of wood eighteen feet high. ‘This was sur- 
mounted by a gilt urn bearing the inscription, 
‘J. W., aged 35,’ entwined with Masonic em- 
blems. (in the south side of the pedestal was 
the following inscription : 

Erected A.D. MDCCXCIV., 
By King Solomon's Lodge of Free Masons, 
coustitauted in Charlestown, 1753, 
n Memory of 
Major-General Joseru Warken, 
and his Aseociates, 
who were slain on this memorable spot, June 17, 
1775. 

None but they who set a just value upon the biess- 
ings of liberty are. worthy to enjoy her. In vain we 
toiled; in vain we fought; we bled in vain; if you, 
our offspring, want valor to repel the assaults of her 
invaders. 

Charlestown settled, 1628. 
Burnt, 1775. Rebuilt, 1776. 


**This column stood without the redoubt, and 
on the spot where WARREN was believed to have 
fallen. It remained for forty years, and was so 
much defaced by time that it was removed when 
she present granite structure was contemplated.” 
A slab, with the simple inscription, ** Here War- 
REN fell, June 17; 1775,” now marks the spot, as 
shown in our illustration on page 557. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Amone the cifrious and interesting old letters which 
have come to light during this Centennial epoch are 
some in regard to the children of General Warren. It 
appears that after the death of Warren at Bunker Hill 
hie children were placed under the care of Miss Mercy 
Scoliay, a daughter of John Scollay, who was Town- 
clerk of Boston over forty years, and for several years 
its first civil officer. When the British were taking 
possession of- Boston, Miss Scollay, fearing for the 
safety of ber charge, took a chaise and drove with 
them through the lines to Watertown. During the 
years the children were in her care many ellorts were 
made by persons interested in their welfare to obtain 
an appropriation from Congress for them. A letter 
written to Miss Scollay by Samuel Adams, and dated 
“Philadelphia, March 18, 1777,” has been preserved, 
and contains the following paragraph : 

** General Mercer having been slain in Battle, or rath- 
er barbarously murdered, a Motion was made in Con- 
grees for a Monument to be erected to his Memory, 
and that his youngest Son should be educated at the 
Expense of the Continent. I did not think myself 
partial in judging that the Services and Merit of Gen- 
eral Warren, considered as a Patriot or a Soldier, were 
bot inferior to those ot General Mercer, and therefore 
added to the Motion that.the same Honor should be 

aid to his Memory, and that one of his Sons should 

e educated. I proposed the eldest. It was agreed 
that my Motion should be firat entered om the Journal, 
and a Committee was appointed to consider both.” 

Another letter, written by Benedict Arnold, under 
date of *‘ February 19, 1779,” expresses the warmest 
affection for the orphan children, and indicates his 
efforts in their behalf. We make one or two brief 
quotations from it: 

“I bave many Inquiries to make concerning my 
Dear little Boys and Girl, as suctrI shall esteem them, 
avd make no doubt of their making every possible 
Improvement under the Eye of so affectionate and 
Tender a Tutreas 

“In my last Letter 1 mentioned Applying to Con- 
gress in their behalf. On my application A Commit- 
tee was appointed to Consider of the Matter and report 
to Congress. One of the Members yoing out of Town 
600n after prevented the report being made which was 
agreed to by two of them, ‘that the three youngest 
Children of the Late General Warren should be pro- 
Vided for and Educated agreeable to their Rank in 
Life, at the Public Expense, and that when of Age the 
Sum of One Thousand Pounds should be given as a 
Portion to Each.’ 

“ This report has never been made to Congress by 
Reason of some one of the Committee being out of 
Town. I hope soon to have it done. If [ am Disap- 
pointed in my Expectations, | intend making a Collec- 
tion for them by a Private Subscription, which, with 
no doubt, will be very Considerable. In the meun 
time, I shall esteem and provide for them as my own. 

“T have just sent by Lientenant Peter Richarde Five 
Hundred Dollars for the Present. When you have Uc- 
casion for more, please to Draw on me or send.... 

“With love to my Dear little Innocents, my best 
Wishes for your and their Health and happiness, I am, 
with sentiments of the most perfect Esteem aud re- 
epect, very Sincerely, 

** Dear madam, 
“Your Friend and M' Obed' Hum Serv‘, 
B. 


A graceful tribute of respect to the dead Union gol- 
diers of Charlestown was made by the Maryland Fifth 
Regiment as a fitting accompaniment of the recent 
Centennial in Boston. The regiment marched to 
Chafiestown, headed by the Marine Band of Wash- 
ington, and formed in a hollow square about the sol- 
diers’ monument in Winthrop Square. This monu- 
ment is a handsome granite shaft, on which are the 
statues of a soldier and a sailor, crowned by the God- 
dess of Liberty. A deputation of officers from the 
regiment placed on the monument a magnificent de- 
vice of flowers, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Maryland's 
Tribute to the Dead.” Appropriate services followed, 
with a dirge from the band. This pleasing demon- 
stration of kindly feeling was witnessed by a great 
throug of spectators. 


Colorado beetf>s and grasshoppers are doing their 
worst at the West, and coming Eastward. But mean- 
while caterpillars are taking certain sections of the 
East by storm. They eat up the trees entirely. Also, 
they stop railroad trains. On the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road the other day myriads of caterpillars were on the 
raila, and an extra engine was sent for to take the 
train past the obstruction. 


When the American rifle team reached Dublin im- 
mense crowds thronged the railroad dépot, and a pro- 
cession was formed to escor the guests to the Shel- 
bourne Hotel. The streets along the route were 
decorated with a five display of American and Irish 


flags, At the hotel the enthusiasm culminated. Kach 
member of the team was cheered as he alighted from 
his carriage, and shouts of “ Welcome! welcome!” 
were heard on every side. Thousands of spectators 
remained in front of the hotel until a late hour of the 
night, and the Americans were honored with several 
serenades, 


The following question is put by the Board of Trade 
examiners to the candidates for certificates of com- 
petency as mates in the English merchant service: 
““What would you do in order to allay thirst, with 
nothing but sea-weter ut hand?” The anewer is, 
“Keep the clothes, especially the shirt, soaked with 
water.” Drinking salt-water to allay thirst drives the 
sufferer mad, but an external application of it gives 
relief, if it does not quite satisfy the demands of crav- 
ing nature. As long-continued thirst causes intense 
suffering, this simple remedy may well be remembered 
by all who ever trust themselves to the great decp. 


Colorado climate is excellent for consumptives if 
tried in season, before the disease becomes settled. 
But if the patient delays too long, death is only hast- 
ened, Any sudden transition to a high, dry atmos- 
phere must, of course, be dangerous to a weak, deli- 
cate invalid. It is recommended for persons with 
lung di“iculties who go to Colorado to take the old- 
fashion d overland route, slowly, so as to gradually 
become accustomed to the change of air. Asthmatic 
difficulties are generally cured by residence in Colo- 
rado, but it is dangerous for those with heart com- 
plaints. 


By the will of a gentleman who recently died in Troy 
a bequest is made of $1500 to the Troy Orphan Asylum. 
This sum is to be permanently invested, and the inter- 
est expended in the purchase of toys to be distributed 
among the orphans every Christmas. 

The Prince of Wales is expected to take passage to 
India on the Serapis, and preparations for his accom- 
modation on board have already commenced. His 
quarters wil] be situated on the saloon deck, his bed- 
room being on that side of the ship which in the trip 
up the Suez Canal is known to be the cooler, . At the 
other end of the saloon will be placed the captain’s 
cabin. The long intermediate space will be Hivided 
into three different seetions by screens of silk cur- 
tains. The first of these will be the dining-room for 
the Prince, the second the drawing-room, and the 
third the reception-room, A handsome staircase is 
to be constructed to lead from the drawing-room to 
the main-deck, upon which suitable apartments will 
be provided for the more distinguished members of 
his Royal Highness’s suit. The Prince of Wales's yacht 
Osborne, Commander Francis Durrant, will go out to 
India with the Serapis, acting as a tender to her, and 
it is understood that her principal duty will be to con- 
vey the Prince up , down rivers, 


Quite a panic occurred in a street of Paris not long 
since. A fine-looking dog was passing the window 
of a dealer in picture-frames, when suddenly he jump- 
ed, barked, and tried to. throw himself through the 
window. Of course he was mad, thought every body, 
and they tried to kill him, Some wise spectator, think- 
ing these eccentricities of the dog had some relation 
to a portrait in the window, interfered. It was finally 
proved that the portrait was that of a lady from whom 
the dog had been stolen some months before, and all 
these demonstrations were in token of his joy at the 
sight of his former mistress. 

At a recent sale of rusty old books in London the 
auctioneer produced two small half sheets of paper, 
torn and mutilated, but written all over. He callsit an 
“interesting relic.” The ‘first bid is £10, which is 
steadily increased until these two bits of paper are 
knocked down to a purchaser for £100 sterling. On 
these pieces of paper was written the first draft of 
Gray's “ Elegy in a Country Church-Yard,” including 
five verses which were omitted in publication, 


Each of the principal hotele at Long Branch will 
have a band to discourse sweet music during the sea- 
sop. They will commence performances about the lst 
of July. 


The buffalo gnat, which has proved so fatal to an- 
imals in some Southern sections of the country, is 
small, about half the size of the common house fly. 
These pests come in countless numbers, and settle 
upon every four-footed animal within reach. Their 
bite is very poisonous, causing death. They seem to 
have no appetite for human blood. Tar or grease ap- 
plied to the bodies of animals will prevent their attacks, 


On the day of the Centennial celebration of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill thousands of dollars were made by 
the rental of seats in eligible locations, at windows of 
stores and dwelling-houses, on house-tops, or on plat- 
forms erected for the purpose. The proprietors of one 
city newepaper declined $300 for its Washington Street 
front, and gave up all the windows to their employes, 

The locusts of Kansas have latterly been flying toward 
the Northwest. But it is said that very few of them 
have descended, and that the prospects are promising 
for an immense harvest. The devastations have been 
confined to a comparatively small area in the eastern 
part of the State. A movement is being made to have 
the government investigate the habits of the locusts, 
and obtain such information about them as shall be 
helpful to farmers, 


The Hippodrome, the late abode of Mr. Barnum's 
wild beasts, has been transformed into a “mammoth 
summer garden. Trees and shrubs to the number of 
2500 have been used in its decoration, and flowers and 
plants of all kinds have been distributed through the 
garden, which contains about 25,000 feet of grass- 
plots. A miniature forest, and a cascade, rustic arch- 
es, and summer-houses are among the attractive feat- 
urea. band numbering about one hundred will 
furnish popular music of the best kind as an enter- 
tainment which people can appreciate and enjoy. 


The rapid spread of the phylloxera in France 
thought by one Dr. Turrel to be due much to the rapic 
extermination of small birds in that country. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that in America, where 
the phylloxera originated, its ravages have never been 


of any great moment. 


Accidents in connection with pyrotechnics may be 
expected to be of frequent occurrence for the next 
two weeks. The day before the Centennial of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill a terrible explosion occurred 
in a Boston fire-works factory. Ten men and boys 
were employed in the building at the time, only one of 
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whom escaped uninjured. He, having a sudden pre- 
sentiment that something dreadful was about to hap- 
pen, escaped from the building, and had gone barely 
twenty feet from it when the explosion occurred, Six 
bodies, charred and burned beyond recognition, were 
taken from the ruins; and three persons who were 
rescued were seriously if not fatally injured. 

The Emperor of Brazil, who has been clected corre- 
sponding member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
belongs to the section of navigation and geography. 
He is a man of letters, and well educated; but he is not 
the firat foreign sovereign whom the Academy of Sci- 
ences has counted among its members. Peter the 
Greut visited the Paris Academy in 1717, made himself 
familiar with its works, corrected with his own hand 
some geographical errors in maps of his country, and 
was finally elected a member, and for years kept up a 
correspondence on the experiments and discoveries of 
the times, Napoleon I. belonged to the Academy of 
Sciences, section of mechanics, 


The farm of Mr. George Grant, founder of the Vic- 
toria Golony in Kansas, contains 576,000 acres. Mr. 
Grant devotes himself principally to stock Faising, and 
has accomplished a great deal by the introduction of 
the best blooded stock, and exhibiting the, best meth- 
od of rearing, feeding, and improving the foreign and 
domestic breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep. He has 
just wintered 7000 sheep, with a loss of less than one 
per cent., the secret of bis success lying in providing 
good shelter. 

An industrial echool is to be established near Au- 
rora, Illinois. Instruction will be given in every thing 
necessary for the farmer and mechanic. Chemistry, 
natural philosophy, and botany, practically applied, 
will be included in the course of study, 

Old Orchard Beach has become so popular as a sea- 
side resort that old farms and beach lots have been 
subdivided to meet the wants of speculators and of 
those in search of summer-houses by the sea. The 
Methodist camp-ground at Old Orchard is annually in- 
creasing in attractiveness. There are now about torty 
permanent structures on the grounds, and fifty new 
cottages are under contract to be built. During the 
coming season a number of temperance tourists trom 
England are expected to pitch a large tent near the 
camp-ground, and hold meetings. 
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Ir is appropriate to mention in connection with the 
Grand International Rifle Match, that our American 
Boys can, with practice, becomeexpert shots, The val- 
ue Of Pope's Rifle as a teacher of the art is shown by 
numerous testimonials, among which is that of Gen. 
SueeMan, Which is published on the last page of this 
paper.—(Com. } 


“THE LEAVES * * * WERE FOR THE 
HEALING OF THE NATIONS.” 

In the modest little plant found growing by 
the road-side, and known as Smart-Weed or Wa- 
ter Pepper, reside medicinal properties of more 
than ordinary value. In Dr. Pierce’s Compound 
I:xtract of Smart-Weed, these wonderful proper- 
ties are combined with other vegetable extracts 
of acknowledged virtues in such a manner as to 
make it a most efficacious remedy for Colic, 
Cramps, Summer Complaint, Diarrhoea, Dysen- 
tery, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. <A celebra- 
ted medical author says: ‘*A friend of mine 
had an only child dangerously ill with the Sum- 
mer Complaint, He had employed a great va- 
riety of the usual means for relief, but all appear- 
ed unavailing. The child was finally given 
Smart-Weed, which was entirely successful. It 
arrested the vomiting and purging in a short 
time, and without the aid af ot! er medicine en- 
tirely restored the little patient.” Dr. Pierce's 
Extract of Smart-Weed is sold by all druggists. 


—|{ Com. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


tODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
“Thrown from my wagon on the ice, splintering the 
bones of one wrist, spraining the other, and suffering 
from severe contusions about the head. One bottle ot 
Gites’ Liniment lopive oF AmMonta reduced the 
swelling and took away the intense pain. There can 
be no mistake in regard to its great virtues. 
V. L. COOK, Islip, 
Editor Long Island Herald.” 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 a bottle. 


BATHS OF HOMBURG, 
Near Frankfort-on-the- Main. 
Mineral Springs much resembling those of Saratoga, 
but more efficacious (in diseases of the stomach and the 
liver, and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer cliniate. 
Sovereign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amuse- 
ments, Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices 


F. J, KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSCHAL MUS 
AND AMBER GOODS : 
Sent C. O, D. to all parts of the coun- 
try. Send stamp tor lastrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all its branches. 
All kitids of Tobaccos always on hand. P.O. Box 91, 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway: 71 Nassan, cor. John 
St. Factory, 6 John St.,near Broadway, New York. 


COATS 
for your MACHINE. 
$10 to S500 


Men and Idioms of Wall St., explaining every thing, 
JOHN HICKLING & CO... Bonkers 


1 
Sent Free. 4nd Brokers, BROADWAY, N.Y 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
OCKET INHALE! 
POC NH: 
For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 

The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator RB 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inha}- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece p, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head. 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af. 
fections and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
of $2.00. WM. R-CRUMB, 
(Patented 1373.) 273 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LAC D'OR“. 


Of BRUCH, FOUCHER,& CO. F, A. SPRING- 
MANN & GEBHARD, & 5 Broad Street, 
New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8S. and Canada. 


SUMVER BOARD, A: 
§ the healthiest, most beautiful, and 
cheapest summer resort in the 
country; in the midst of the New 
Hampshire hills; no east winds, 
fogs, dust or mud; large rooms, 
good table, clean beds, and low 
yrices ; fine viewa, pleasant drives, mineral spring, bil- 
iards, bowling, &c. Send for circular. ‘** Amherst 
House,” Amherst, N. H. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet, received GOLD MEDAL. at American In- 
stitute Fair, 1565, and first Premium at every 
Exhibition since, closing with Diploma for 

INTAINED SUPERIORIT 

mn 1874. And above all, their most earnest advocates are the thousands 
who usethem. JU. Gow’! Mfr. Every disabled soldier and citizen 
ising Artificial Limbs, who are not now familiar with our Patents, will 
tinad it to their interest to send us a clear statement of their case ; the 

will receive in return, our large Pamphlet, containing « history of, 
and moch information concerning these world-renowned Substitutes, 
Also instructions to soldiers Aovwe to make their applications for the new 
issue‘of Gov’t Limbs, which commences in July, TH1s free. 
A. A. MARKS, 575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- 


Imitation Gold Watehes and 
CHAINS, at $15, #20, and #25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
: by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents, 
—- COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 10 cents for our new catalogue, containing 150 
colored and engraved Llustrations of Guue, Rifles, Pis- 
tola, Fishing Tackle, Gymnasium, Base Bal), and Sport- 
ing Goods; the Best and most Complete Catalogue ever 
published. FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St, N. Y. 


ME 
END cramp en GA 
cent cA gat 1A 
¢ the Gk 
4 Rules $29 
EE 
gots, west tet 
gevts wan co worce® 
Prices SLO? os 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


‘DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 


OVEL TY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, Merchants, an others itis 
the BEST everinvented. 13.000 in use. 
fay Ten styles, Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
BENJ.O.WOODS & CO. Manufrsand 
dealers in all kinds of Printing Material, 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ) 49 Federal! St. Boston. 


SeltPropel- pling Chairs. 


For CRIPPLES and INVALIDS, 

Can be easily yropelled, either 
in or out doors, be any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 

State your size, and send 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different stvles andprices. 

S. A. SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt St., 

N. Y. City. 


this paper. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
iet’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect ot 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 

SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N.Y. 


NARPENTER’S YEANUAL.—A practical 

/ guide to use of all tools and all operations of the 
trade ; also, drawing for carpenters, forms of contracts, 
specifications, plans, &c., with plain instructions for 
beginners, and full glossary of terms used intrade. H- 
lustrated. 50 cta., of booksellers, or by mail. JESSE 
HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Circulars Free. Apply to 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray St., New York, and 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 


| LleutieredwithCATARRH 
HORRIBLE Thirty years; was cured in six 
weeks by simipie remedy, aud 
will send the receipt, postage free, to all afflicted. 


Address Kev. T. J. MEAD, 
Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS mw REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 


Catalogue. Address Gireat Western Gun 
and Revolver Werks, Pittsburah. Pa. 


WORK THE PUBLISHERS will for- 
ward on receipt of 25 cts, two beautiful 


works of art. “Kiss Me Quick,” and “I 


Hope ldon't Intrude.” Size7x%_ Address 
ART. ART UNION CO., Box 277, Cincinnati, 0. 
ARTHUR V. BRIESON, 
OLICITOR OF PATENTS, 
258 Broadway, New York. 


\ rANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidnevs and Bladder, or Brick 


| Dust Deposit, that ** Constitution Water” will not 


ue. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 
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Racing Boat Stock. 
SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


from 3-16th thick up, 
and unplaned. Also, full stock~ of HARD- 
woOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
e\TINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 


Extra lengths and quality, 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


156 to 200 Lewis St., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 


Hite-&-Seek. 


A pair of life-size 
figures for the 
lawn in 


SLONE. 


Indestructible by 
any weather. 


Vase on each for 
earth and flowers, 


Enclose 10 cts for 
i)lustrated catalogue 
and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 

Ne Ww York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are To Fir any Fierne, and 
ith the aie¢atest accuracy, as to be ad- 
most inexperienced. Pr inted Direc- 
each Pattern. The bust 
e around the body 


Ave filled 
jJnsted by the 
tions accompany 
ouder the artus, across the lar gest part of t! ie shonide 
bindes, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
cheat; and fur Childwen, straight aroumd the body 
uucer the arms, 


themeiire 


‘he following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 
AL B ERT VICTOR Ss \ILOR SUIT (for bey 
m+to12 vea No, 25 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE. encn Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Lou uv Dress- 

HIGHI AND SUIT (fo vf om 2 od years tA) i 
FULL DRESS POLLETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Traine nud 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Bloypse 
aud Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 


ekit, Low-NecKed Dress, 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 vear —~ 
LADIES’ AND MISSES BATHING OR Gy M- 


d etelle 


AISE WwW ALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front..... > & 
ATER -PROOF CLUAR, with Cape and 
“ 


TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE BRE AST ED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.. 60 
BOY S WARD INOBE, Sack Ove roat wi the ane, 
Jacket, Veet, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (fur boy from 4 to 9 years old) .... 


Vol. 


YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
bie-Brenasted English W iiking Coat, Doulie- 
eusted Ve st, nad Isp ide 4% nit alo 


(for yout bh from 15 years o 
E? SGLISH B ASQUE, LONG OVE SKIRT, a and 
WALKING SKIKT. 


HENRI yp wo BASQU E, with Greek Over- 
ekirt and F : Round Skirt. “ 15 

MEDICIS SACQU ‘E, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trajved Skirt “ 417 


MEDVICIS BASQU E, with Al on Front ‘Over 


Skirt and Long Walking Ski rt “ 19 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion ‘Basque 
and English Riding Skiri)....,............. 


BELTED BASQUE, wi th Lao Aprov and Demi- 
93 


GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron F: mt Over- 
skirt, and Sk rt for virl from 4 to 13 vears old) * 25 
PLAIN B py E, LUNG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIKT. 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TKAINED SKIR1 “ 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAP PER “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Kack.. 4) 
ENGLINI CLIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT “* 41 
CUIRASS POLONAIS - WALKING SLIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH SAC¢ th Lony Apron- Front 


and €linging “Trained Skirt. “ 48 


BLE- SREASTED W ALKING JACKET, 
mprese Over «kirt, and Walki ny Ski * 50 
WORT BASQUE AND FULL TRAINED 
Vol. VIII. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long W alk- 
ing Sk ‘ 3 


FL IRCUL AR, with Three- tarter 


ed 
GIR Ww CRDROBE, ‘Frepeh Sacq' Di- 


agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 

Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

Basa! ie, aud (for girl from 5 to 15 

JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 

ekirt and Long Walking Skirt 36 


AENRI TROIS SACQ!I with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt “ 4 
M - Jobe E, with Shirred Tablier and Walk 


ih DB ASQT E, with Shirred Over-skirt 
CHILD'S ARDROB E, Bbox- Pleated Blou-e, 
Gabrielle, Yoke ind Sacque (lor child 
from 6 months t é ars old 21 
und Over-skirt. an Walks ne Skirt 
MARGUERITE BASQL E AND OVER-SKIKT, 
with Walking Ski 
FRENCH Ww ALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Lony Sides, Triple and 
The P shers send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENT! FIVE CENTS. Nine 


Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanyed. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usuai discount. 


HARPER & BB ROTHERS, New York. 
ADIES can make 


tuwu. Address LLEIS tO Waltham, Masa. 


$5 a dav in their own city ¢ or | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


THE NEW DEPAR TURE. 


HARPER@ 
ANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 


Language Primer, 40 School Compesition, 60 cts. 
Language Lessons, 50 cts. Progressive Grammar, 75 cts. 


The publication of these Text-Books marks an era in the teaching of the 
English Language. TZhey give to school children, between the ages of twelve and 
Jifteen, a good mastery of the art « d writing English for the ordinary uses of life. 


TE STIMONIALS 


From Moses Coir Ty er, Prof. of English Literature, 
We heartily commend Swinton’s Language books to the teachers and students of this State. 


Michigan University. 


From Dr. T. L. GRISWOLD, Prin. of State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

We have used these text-books in the Bloomsburg State Normal School during the greater 
part of the past year, and find them all that we anticipated. The “ Lessons” and the “ Grammar” 
have been introduced into several of the schools of this county, and we hope to see them in many 
more before the close of another year. 


From JOHN H. HALDEMAN, of the State Normal School of Observation, Westfield, Mass. 

After six months of careful, critical work in the class-room, with Swinton’s “ Zanguage Lessons,” 
I unhesitatingly pronounce the book the best of its kind. Mr. Swinton has opened the way for an 
entire revolution in methods of study as well asin methods of teaching our much abused mother- 
tongue, 

From W.W. JAMIESON, Suft. of Schools, Keokuk, Jewa. 

We have used Swinton’s “ Language Lessons” with good results in our Grammar and Inter- 
mediate departments. Our principals regard the book as a valuable assistant in their school 
work, 

From D. Burt, State Supt. of S: pow, Minnesota. 
as a text-book. 


I am heartily in favor of Swinton’s “ Language Lessons’ 


From THOMAS TASH, Suft. of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 

It gives me pleasure to say that, after several months use of Swinton’s “ Language Lessons” in 
our Grammar, Intermediate, and Rural Schools, nothing as a first book in Grammar and Lan- 
guage can, so far as I know, compare with it. It is the uniform expression of our teachers that no 
book having the same aim has ever been found so useful in their schools. It will be used much 
more generally than we at first intended. ° 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a-view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of. half the retail -price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
EVERY BODY BUYS IT!) 


One Agent made $15 in three hours, EN- Pencil, patent Yard Measure, cea a piece of Jeweiry, 


TIRELY NEW. Nothing like it being Single package with elegant prize, po-t paid, 2c. Cir 
sold. LARGE PROFITS. The best selling | Cwar free. BRIDE & CO., 700 Breadway, N. ¥. 


article ever offered to Male and Fe mh! ale Agents. SKIN U RE aT AR. AN’ 1). 
Address HOOD JOSEP Indianapolis, Ind. Stat your case, and send with 


2 ce 2, to Dre. VAN DYKE. 
)JAINTER’S MANU AL.—House and sign DISE ASES., GREEN ST. , PA. 


painting, graining, varnishing, polishing, Kalso- 
A MON TH.—Agents wanted every 
beh re. Business hon orable and first- 
a. Particulars sent free. Address 
ys WORTH & CO., St. Louis. Mo. 


AGENTS 


mining, pape ring, stain ing, gilding, &c., 5O0c. 
Book of Alphabets, 50c. Scrolls and Orname nts, $1. 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 50c. Soapmaker, 25c. 

Taxidermist, 50c. Of booksellers, or by mail. JESSE 

HANEY & CO , 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 

. RT OF CANVASSING; OR, AGENTS’ AID.” 
Best Linen and This little work will enable any one to make a liv- 


ing. By mail, 2c. (9 Send Stamp for Circular. 
New York Book Concern, T Warren Street, Few York. 


8 pages, 56 broad col- 
TH W KEKLY St N, from now to 
N.Y 


New Years, postpaid, 60 ets. Address Tue St ‘, 


Card marker, to 


Mark Your Clothes. any address, post- 


ave paid, on receipt of $1. Big money to Agents 
Address, with stamp, K. S. MILLER, Newark, O. 


Harper’s Hand- Book 


Travellers in Europe 
and the Hast: 


Being a Guide through Great Britain and Ire- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, 

Norway, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, and Spain. 

WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 
By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Full af the Parta Commune.” 

FourkTREENTH YEAR. 
In Three Volumes, Full Leather, 
Book Form, $3 per Volume 
THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY ; 
Or, the Three Vols. in one, 


HRINTEEHAS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Cabinets; Parreen Lerrersa. 
& cor. Fulton & Dutch StaN. Y. 


-- 


FoR zon. Send and 

SOMETHING 
ew Bedford, 

j TANTED AGENTS-— every re to Canvases for 

our great € entennial Book, worthy the 


“pe~ jal iotice of ex pe Ror articolars 
address the iblisher. B. B I Muse. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 
10 DOLLARS PER DAY 

SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mase; New York 
_ City; Pusbusgh, Pa.; Chicago, or St. Loui s, Mu. 


RED TOY BALLOONS, 


. PATTEN & CO., 16 fim Street, York. 


| A WEEK to Maleand Female Aveuts in their lo- 
( calits (‘oxts NOTHING to trv it. Particulars 
REE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


A $5 00 Gift Free ever mate 


Write SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortiandt Y.Cits 


lucket- 


similar Binding, $7 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. AGEN Mop and 

if jel iafericdl he ites, 

Haass & Lennveowt, Publishers, 107 Liberty N. Y. 

& BaoTuers the above work by 

mail, poatage prepaid, f of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Send for Chromo Catalogue. 


Burrony’s Sons, Buston, Maas. 


() 2 Patent Novel- 


anu rare 


Employrment for all. 
L. Fecton & Co., 119 Nassau St., 


Qa Woanderfel Success Bold hy | 


4week and ——— to all. Articles | 
~ #taple as flour free. 
O wineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 


| 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Politieal Econ- 

By J. E. Cainnea, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 

of Political Ec onom) in Un iversity College, Lon- 
don, Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


II. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyie, Author 
of ‘The History of Friedrich II., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
*“ Past and Present,” &¢ 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

oo S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By 3 R. Green, M.A., Examiver in the School of 
duern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 

HAVEN'S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Girurer 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps and lilnstrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $8 50. 

Ve 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beart 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50, 

VL 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: an- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
Biograpbical Sketches. By Rurce W. Cragg, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vil. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 


Maps. 


Great Britain aud Llreland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Eg yvpt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, De nmark, Norway, Sweden, 


Russia, and Spain ‘ith over One Hundred M: aps 
and Plans of Cities By W. Pewproxt Feretper, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols.. 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 (0 per Vol. (the 
lols. sold separately); or the Three Volumes in ove, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 
VUL 

GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basit L. 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

IX. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frarp- 
erick Pottock, Bart., one of hie Executora, With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

X. 

AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 

tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 

Britain in February and March, 18T4 By R. Bos- 

worrn Sire, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 

School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

With an Appendix containin Emanuel Deutsch’ 3 

Article on islam. I2mo, Cloth, $1 


MOHAMMED 


XL 
KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE The 

Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By Avexanper Wittiaw Kinerace. Vol. 
Battle of Inkerman. With Mape and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srencer F. 
Batrp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
lzmo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 60 Uniform tn 
style and price with the volnmes for 1871, ISTY, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paul, on receipt of Seven Dollars, 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
éto, Cloth, Illuminated, $2 


By the Author of 
Set t6 Music. Square 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The fvllowing Novela are bound tn Paper, 


except 
where othe specified : 


By Evita F. Poitarp. cents. 


The Lady Superior. 
Iseultegy cents, 


Walter's Word. By Pays. 75 cents. 


Binebeard'’s 


Our Mutua! Friend. By Dickens. 
ted *1 Cloth, $1 
Three Feathers. By Ww. Br sox. Illustrated, $1 00. 
Rape of the Gamp. By C. Weisn Mason. l)ustrated. 


$1 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Biacenwors. 75 cents. 
SO cents. 
$1 Ww. 


** Colonel 


Our Detachment. By Karuagine Kine. 


Mr. Vanghan'’s Heir. By Prana Lex Bewepicr. 

Safely Married. By the Author of * Caste,” 
Dacre,” &c. 50 cents 

The Law and the Lady. By Wiikre 

trated. 75 cents. I2me, Cloth, $1 50 


The Story ef Valentine and bis Brother. By Mrs. 
15 cents, 
Harrer & Baoruces will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, en receipt of the price. 


gm Hanrer’s Catratoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


— 


A MONTH... Agente wanted. Ten 
hest selling articlea in the world. Sample 
BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


S35 


free. Address J 


Kevs, aud Uther Stories. By Miss Taacx- 


att 
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Making the 
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HARPER'S” 


“SWALLOW-TAIL" FIGHT. 
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THE DOG DAYS. 


Hey, Harry! 


I wuz a bone.” 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Mid. 


ARDS! ‘50 for 25 cta. post. 
— Agents wanted. Business cards 1000 $3- 
amaples Sor stamp. Fuller & Co. Brockton, Mass. 


quick! 


UNION ADAMS & C 


No. 913 Broadway. 


Fine Dress Shirt 


Collars, Cuffs, 


Trowser-fitting Drawers, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
and Fine Furnishings, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.— Ms. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quict 
and its parents rest. 


Standard American 
TABLE 


H.W. COLLENDER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


APER OF ALL KINDS ON A 


77 DUANE Si REET. 


WAREHO! 


STOCKS 


dealt in at the New York Stock Exc — bought and 
eold by us on margin of five i five per cen 


PRIVILEGES 


negotiated at one to two per cent. from market on 
members of the New York Exchange or responsible 


arties. Large sums have been realized the past 30 | 


ays. Put or callicosts on 100 shares 


$106.25 


Straddiles, $250 each, control 200 shares ofstock for 
30 days without further risk, while many thousand 
dollars profit may be gained. Advice and information 
furnished. Pampliict, containing valuable statistical 


information and showing how Wall Street operations | 


are conducted, sent 


FREE 


to any address. Orders solicited by mail er wire and 
promptly executed by us. Address 
TUMBRIDGE & 
- Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 


month. 
nothing is out of order. 


Yours truly, 


ful in preparing one for the more serious handling of the ordinary Rifle. 
hesitation in recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


POPE'S RIFLE AIR 


One of the many 


{From Tur or Tur Uniren States 

Head-quarters Army of the U. 
Dear Sirs,—I have now been in possession of the Rifle Air Pistol for ne arly a 
It has wonderful attraction. * * * Thus far all the parts work well, and 
It is eurely inge nious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and use- 


S., St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18745 


As such, 1 have no 


W. SHERMAN, General. 


= Each Rifle is put up in a neat box, with 6 Darts, 6 Targets, and 100 Slugs, together with 

7 Ramrod, Shoulder-Rest, and a combined Claw and Wrench. 

Plated, $6 00; extra Darts, per dozen, $1 00. We send by Express, C.O.D., or by mail, post- 

paid, on receipt of price, with BD cents to cover postage. 
PEC 


Price, complete, $ 00; Nickel 


Address orders to 


K & SNY DER, Manufacturer's Agents, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


THE WARS FOR 


INDEPENDENCE. 


I, Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 


Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; 


pendence. By Benson J. Lossine. 


Calf, $18; Full Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, 


REVOLUTION; or, 


Illustrations by Pen and 
Relics, and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
Sheep, $15 00; Half 
S22 00. 


I]. Lossing's Field-Book of the War of 1812. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 


Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, 
By Benson J. Lossine. 
Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketche# by the Author. 
| Price, in Cloth, 87 00; 


American Independence. 


One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. 
#9 00; 


WAR OF 1812 


lialf Calf or Half Morocco extra, $ 


Illustrations by Pen and 
Relics, and Traditions of the last War for 
With 882 Illustrations, engraved on 
Complete in 
Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, 


10 00; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $12 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ce Harrer & Broruens well send either of the above works by mail or express, postage ov freight pre- 
pid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ce Harrer's New Aaxp ENLARGED CATALOGUE, with a COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, mar/led 


free on receipt of Ten Cents. 


NEW CREEDMOOR RIFLE 


finely finished, throws cartridges with’ accuracy and force 
350 feet, and may be used in the parlor, as it makes no re- 
port or smell ; loads at breech, and has shel) extractor. 
Bree ch-loading Creedmoor Rifle, for 500 and 60) yard range, 


tridge 40 cents per 100. 
price $i2 00. 


examined before paying bill. Send for one. 


Ballard Breech-loading Rifle. for 500-yard range, price $22 00. 
of the above to any express office within 1000 miles of this city, at the above reduced prices, to be 


Address WARD B.SNY DER, 84 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Price only $10 00: car- 


I will se nd either 


Send 10 cents for postage for my latest 192-page Catalogue, containing 300 beautifully colored and engraved 
Illustrations of Guns, Fancy Targets, Sportemen’s Goods, and Novelties, 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S 
MARCH 10 1HE SEA. 


THE STORY OF THE 
The Story of the Great March: 
through Georgia and the Carolinas. 


Warp NICHOLS, Aid-de-Camp to General Sherman. 


trations. t12mo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


I have read the “‘ Story of the Great March,” and was 


mnterested in it, as it is the faithful record of one who 


PUBLISHED BY 


Lew Sent by mail, postage Prepaid, to 


GREAT 


Diary of General Sherman’s Campaign 


made the marc 
serve for himself.—W. T. SHERMAN, 


any part of the 


VWARCH. 


By Brevet Lieutenant-Colone] GEORGE 
With a Map and Illus- 


h, and had abundant opportunities’ to ob- 


Lieut. -Genera! 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


Canada, on receipt of the price. 


I'se got him all right, but he’s walkin’ away with me as if 


Don't Fail to Read 
The Court of 
The Americal 


New York, W and Long 
B Unroofed. 


Now being Published in 


The Weekly Welcome, 


The New 3-cent Weekly. 


Sold by all 


Newsdealers. 


newspaper, with reliable market reports 
and a valuable agricultura] depart 
ment. Weaim to make the / 
WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
the best family news- 
vaper in the world 
ry it! 83 50a é getter- 
year, currency 
in advance 


i large, independent, honest and fearless 


tive. Full of 


Postage . valuable in- 
free formation of 
the PACIFIC 


COAST. Full 
MINING STock 
reports. The DAILY 
CHRONICLE #7 a year, post paid 
CHAS. de YOUNG & CO. San Francisco. 
Specimen Copies sent FREE. Send for one. 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

The subscriber begs leave to inform Book Canvaas- 
ers, Students, and all who are seeking Inucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engage ‘n the 
sale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, by Rev. AnnortT; the great 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by M’Curntook & Strone; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Livinestonr, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also,in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, * Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lenner, D.D., will be ready. For 

further particulars, address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Broturrs, New York. 


Lowest Priced and BEST. 


Excelsiog Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. 


arge. izes for larger work. 
BusinessMen dothbeir printingand 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
ig ful pastime forspare hours. BO 
have great fan and make money fast 
P Printing at printing. Send twostamps for full 


catalogue presses type etc te othe Mfrs 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID; to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauren’s Magazine, Haurven’s and 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postave free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, or 
Bazan will be supplied cratis for every, Clib of Five 
at $4 each, wi one renollance ; or, Siz 
Copres for £20 OO, tthout extra Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for mane and December of each vear. Suab- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time i8 spe ifie 1, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Vulume, atd back Numbers will be sent 


The Volumes of the Wreexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
unde ned that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


on Apvervistng In Hanren's Weekly anv 
lianren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $2 06 per Line; 
Outside lave, 4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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WHEN T WENT FISHING WITH DAD. 
By M. E. VANDYNE. 


Wuewn I was a boy—I'm an old man now; 
Look at the lines across my brow : 
Old Time has furrowed them there, 
My back is bent and my eyes are dim, 
He has placed his finger on every limb, 
And pulled out most of my hatr. 
Bat if life has reached December, 
I'm not tov old to remember 
When I went fishing with dad. 


We would each of us shoulder his part of ay load, 


And joyfully start along the road— 
Sut dad's was the heaviest share. 
ut of the villave about a mile, 
(iver a meadow, across a stile, 
And then we were almost there. 
Dear old brook, I can see tt still, 
The mossy bank and the old gray mill, 
Where I went fishing with dad. 
We would wander about for a little space 
lo flud the coziest, shadiest place, 
Before we went to work. 
Then dad would arrange his rod and line, 
And tell me just how to manage mine 
When the fish began to jerk. 
If I only could feel as 1 used to then! 
It the days could only come back again, 
When I went fishing with dad! 


We armed our hooks with the wriggling bait, 
Then seated ourselves on the bank to wait 
And see if the fish would bite. 
Sometimes they would only take a look, 
As if they thought there might be a hook, 
bat couldn't be certain quite. 
There was one old per h that I used to think 
Would always look at the line and wink, 
When I went fishing with dad. 


Aud #80 we fished till the sun was high, 
And the morning hours were all gone by, 
And the village clock struck one. 
*1l am hungry, Jim,” then dad would say ; 
‘* Let's give the fishes a chance to play 
Until our lunch is done.” 
Oh, nothing has ever tasted so sweet 
Aa the big saudwiches I used to eat 
When I went fishing with dad. 


Then dad and I would lie on the grass 
And wait for the heat of the day to pass: 


Hlow happy I used to feel! 
And what wonderful stories he would tell 
To the eager boy that he loved so well, 
After our mid-~«lay meal! 
And how | would nestle close to his side 
To hear of the world so big and wide, 
When I went fishing with dad! 
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“AND TOW T WOULD NESTLE CLOsE 


For I eagerly listened to every word ; 
And then among men of whom I heard 
llow I longed to "play a part! 
What wonderful dreams of the future came, 
What visions of wealth and an honored name, 
To fill my boyish heart! 
There is no dream like the old dream, 
There is no stream like the old stream 
Where | went fishing with dad. 


Then back again to our sport we'd go, 
(nd fish till the sunset’s crimson glow 
Lit up the dying day; 
Then dad would call to me, “Jim, we'll stop; 
The basket is full to the very top; 
It's time we Were on our Way.” 
There dre no ways like the old ways, 
There are no days like the old days 
When | went fishing with dad. 
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Then we 
And I clung so tight to his wrinkled hand, 
As happy as I could be, 
And when the old house came in sight, 
The smile on his old face grew so bright 
As be looked down at me. 
And no one smiles as he used to smile: 
And, oh, it seems such a long, long while 
Since I went fishing with dad! 


It is ‘way, ‘way back In the weary years 
That with aching heart and falling tears 
1 watched dad go away 
His aged head lay on my breast 
| When the angels called him home to rest— 


llc was too old to stay. 
And I dug a grave ‘neath the very sod 
That my boyish feet so often trod 
When I went fishing with dad. 
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took our way through the meadow land, 
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FISHING WITH DAD!’ 


The world has viven me Wealth and fame, 
Fulfilled my dreams of an honered bame, 
And now 1 am weak and old; 
The land is mine wherever I look; 
I can catch my fish with a silver hook ; 
Bat my days are almost told, 
Unecheered by the love of child or wife, 
I would spend the end of my lonely life 
Where 1 went fishing with dad. 


My limbs are weary, my eyes are dim; 

I shall tell them to lay me close by him 

Whenever 1 come to die; 
| And side by side, it will be my wish, 
That there by the stream where they used to fish, 
They will let the old men lie. 
(Close by him I would like to be, 
| Buried beneath the old oak-tree 
Where I sat and fished with dad. 
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‘MY MOTHER AND I.” 
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THE “SHORT-HAIR” AND 


“SWALLOW-TAIL” FIGHT. 


Making the ‘‘Swallows”’ Homeward Fly. 
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Sa “Hey, Harry! come quick! 
; os I wuz a bone.” 


FISHERMEN! 
: TWINES AND NETTING, 


| WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
| Send for Price-List. _ Baltimore, Md. 


V pst ase CARDS! 50 for 25 cts. post. 


paid. Agents wanted. Business cards 1000 $3- 
Samples forstamp. Fuller & Co. Brockton, Mass. 


UNION ADAMS & C0, 


No, 913 Broadway. 
Fine Dress Shirts 
Collars, Cuffs, 


Trowser-fiting Drawers, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


and Fine Furnishings, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.— Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quict 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


Standard American 


JILLIARDC 
ITABLE 


H.W. COLLENDER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collendeér), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


APLR OF ALL KINDS ON HAND, 
) MANUFACTVEED TO ORDER, 

ANE SYREET. N.Y 


STOCKS 


dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange bought and 
eold by us on margin of five per cent. 


PRIVILEGES 


negotiated at one to two per cent. from market on 
members. of the New York Exchange or responsible 


WAREHOLSE 77 


arties. Large sams have been realized the past 30 


ays. Put or call costs on 100 shares 


$106.25 


Straddies, $250 each, control 200 shares of stock for 


30 days without further risk, while many thousand | 


dollars profit may be gained. Advice and information 


furnished. -Pamphiect, containing valuable statistical | 


information and showing how Wall Street operations 
are coriducted, sent 


to any address. Orders solicited by mail or wire and 
promptly executed by us. Adifress 
“ TUMBRIDGE & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 


= POPES RIFLE AIR PISTO 
One of the many Testimonials. 
{From Tur or Tur Unitep States Army. 
Head-quarters Army of the U.38., St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22, 1875. 
Dear Sitrs,—I have now been in possession of the Rifle Air Pistol for nearly a 
month. It has wonderful attraction. * * * Thus far all the parts work well, and 
nothing is out of order. It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and use- 
ful in preparing one for the more serious handling of the ordinary Rifle. As such, I have no 
hesitation in recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 
Yours truly, W.T. SHERMAN, General. 
Each Rifle is put up in a neat box, with 6 Darts, 6 Targets, and 100 Slugs, tegether with 
Ramrod, Shoulder-Rest, and a combined Claw and Wrench. Price, complete, $ 00: Nickel 
Plated, $6 00; extra Darts, per dozen, $1 00. We send by Express, C.O.D., or by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, with 35 cents to cover postage. Address orders to 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturer’s Agents, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


THE WARS FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


I. Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION; or, Illustrations by Pen and 
Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
pendence. By Benson J. Lossinc. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half 
Calf, $18; Full Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $22 00. 


Lossing’s Field-Book of the War of 1812. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; or, Illustrations by Pen and 
Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the last War for 
American Independence. By Benson J. Lossinc. With 882 Illustrations, engraved on 
Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketche# by the Author. Complete in 
One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in Cloth, 7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, 
€9 00; Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $12 00. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


te Harrer & Brotuers will send either of the above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
pid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Harrer’s New axp ENvarcep CATALoove, with a COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, mazled 

free on receipt of Ten Cents. 


THE NEW CREEDMOOR RIFLE, “ 


finely finished, throws cartridges with accuracy and force 
350 feet, and may be used in the parlor, as it makes no re- _ 
port or smell; loads at breech, and has shell extractor. Price only $10 00; car- 
tridges, 40 cents per 100. Breech-loading Creedmoor Rifle; for 500 and 600 yard range, 
price $12 00. Ballard Breech-loading Rifle, for 500-yard range, price $22 00. I will send either 
of the above to any express office within 1000 miles of this city, at the above reduced prices, to be 
examined before paying bill. Sendforone. Address WARD B. SNYDER, 84 Fulton St., N.Y. 

Send 10 cents for postage for my latest 192-page Catalogue, containing 300 beautifully colored and engraved 
Illustrations of Guns, Fancy Targets, Sportamen’s Goods, and Novelties, 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S 
MARCH IO SEA. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARC/1. 
The Story of the Great March: Diary of General Sherman's Campaign 
through Georgia ‘and the Carolinas. By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel GEorGE 
Warp Nicnois, Aid-de-Camp to General Sherman. With a Map and Illus- 
travions. 


ae 


12mo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


l have read the “* Story of the Great March,” and was 


imterested in it, as it is the faithful record of one who 


made the march, and had abundant opportunities to ob- 
serve for himself.—W. T. Suexman, Lieut.-Genera! 


PUBLISHED bY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YORK. 


Lew Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the U.S. or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


THE DOG DAYS. 


I'se got him all right, but he’s walkin’ away with me as if 


| Don't Fail to Read 


—_ 


The Court of 
Tie 


New York, Washington, and Long 
Branch Unroofed. 


Now being Published in 


The Weekly Welcome 


The New 3-cent Weekly. 


Sold by all Newsdealers. 


A large, independent, honest and fearless 
newspaper, with reliable market reports 
and a valuable agricultural depart- 
ment. Weaim to make the 
WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
the best family news- 
in the world 
ry it! 83.50a 
year, currency 
in advance. 


we copy to 


up of a club of 
\. five. Full of 


AN \. valuable in- 


formation of 
the PACIFIC 
COAST. Full 
MINING STOCK 
reports. The DAILY 
CHRONICLE #7 a year, post paid 
CHAS. de YOUNG & CO. San Prancisco. 


Specimen Copies sent FREE. Send for one. 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

The subscriber begs leave to inform Book Canvaas- 
ers, Students, and all who are seeking Inucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 
tale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, by Rev. Lyman Aunort; the great 
Cyclopwedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by M’Ciintoox & Streone; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Livinestone, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, “ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D., will be ready. For 
further particulars, address AVERY 


, Care of Harper & Broturre, New York, 
Excels 
Porta 


Lowest Priced and REST. 
ble Da Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Large. 


lor Do Your Own Printing 


re. 
BusinessMen dotbeir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
ful pastime for epare hours. BoYs 
Pri ti have great fan and make money fast 
P m ing at printing. Send twostamps forfull 


catalogue presses type etc tothe Mfrs 
Te sses KELSEY & O., Meriden, Conn. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copr of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID; to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauren’s Macazing, Hanren’s Weexry, and 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WeeKxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied cratia for every Club of 
Souscninens at $4 00 each, tu one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, ithout eatra copy: Postage free. 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


; subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 


the current Volume, and back Numbers wil! be sent 


accordingly 


The Volumes of the Werexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
uuderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Truss ron Apverrvising In Hanren’s Weekly 
lianren’s Dazar. 
Harper's Weekl. —Inside Pages, $2 06 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench insenion. 
Harper's Gazar.— $i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line —each insertion. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


Tue frigate Constitution, ** Old Lronsides,”’ as 
she was familiarly called, the most glorious and 
honored name on the list of our old navy, is now 
in the Philadelphia Navy-yard, where she has 
been hauled up for repairs. No special appro- 
priation having been made by Congress at its 
last session for this purpose, the naval authori- 
ties have proposed to break up her storm and 
battle beaten hull as a thing of no further value 
—a piece of vandalism against which the people 
should indignantly protest. Once before such a 
proposition was entertained, and called forth it 
stirring protest from the pen of OLtiver Wen- 
Hormes. We quote the poem here in the 
hope it may again have the effect to rouse pub- 
lic sentiment against the destruction of this mag- 
nificent memento of our naval glory : 


* Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to sce 
That banner in the sky. 

Jeneath it rung the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar: 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


“ Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood— 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were humming o'er the flood, 
And waves were white below— 

No more shall feel the victor'’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee : 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


‘**Oh! better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 

lier thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of Storms, 
The lightning and the gale!” 


It has been suggested that the Constitution should 
be fitted up to serve as the flag-ship of the sta- 
tion during the Centennial celebration next year. 
‘The grand old frigate could not be put to a more 
appropriate service, and, in common with all who 
cherish the glorious memories of our naval his- 
tory, we trust that this design may be carried out. 

‘The Constitution was built at Hart's ship-yard, 
in Boston, where Constitution Wharf now is, at 
a cost of over $300,000, She was made very 
strong. Her frame was of live-oak, and her 
planks were bent on without steam, as it was 
thought that process weakened and softened the 
wood. She was launched on the 2Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1797, in the presence of a great gathering of 
people, but did not start upon a cruise till July, 
1798, when she went to sea under command of 
Captain James Nicnoison. The Constitution 
was so stanch a ship that she received the name 
of ‘‘ Ironsides.”” She always had excellent com- 
manders, and performed gallant service against 
the Algerine pirates and the British. 

The Constitution was the flag-ship of Commo- 
dore Pres _e in 1804, when ‘Tripoli was bom- 
barded. In the gallant action of the 29th of 
August in that year she was run in to within a 
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GENERAL JACKSON—FIGURE-HEAD OF THE “CONSTITUTION,” 


short distance of the castle and batteries, and by 
her destructive fire of round and grape shot si 
lenced the guns of the fortifications and spread 
devastation among the Bashaw’s fleet. 

The next great action in which the Constitu- 
tion was engaged was the engagement with the 
British frigate Guerriere, of thirty-eight guns, 
commanded by Captain Dacres. It took place 
on the 19th of August, 1512, off the American 


coast, in the present track of ships to England. 
The Constitution carried forty-four guns, and 
wis commanded by Captain Isaac Hutt. 
After much maneuvring to obtain the weather- 
gage the hostile vessels at six o'clock in the 
evening came within half pistol-shot of each 
other, and engaged in deadly conflict with the 
entire foree of each vessel. ‘The guns of the 


| Constitution were double-shotted with round and 


THE FRIGATE 


“CONSTITUTION,” ““OLD IRONSIDES.”- 


From PuoroGrapn. } 
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grape, and their execution was terrible. The rig- 
ging of the two vessels finally became entangled, 
and both parties prepared to board. | The fire 
from small-arms became exceedingly severe, and 
Lieutenant Morris, of the Coustitution, endeay® 
ered to lash the vessels together. At this mo- 
ment the sails of the Constitution filled, and she 
shot ahead, instantly exposing the shattered con- 
dition of her antagonist. ‘The foremast of the 
(suerriere fell, carrying with it her mainmast. 
She was thus left a helpless wreck upon a rough 
sea. The combat had continued for an hour, 
and the Constitution was about to pour a raking 
fire into her disabled antagonist, when the latter 
discharged a gun to the leeward, in token of 
surrender. At daylight the Guerriere was found 
to be sinking. ‘The prisoners aud some mova- 
bles were soon transferred to the Constitution, 
and at three o'clock in the afternoon, the batter- 
ed hulk having been fired, she blew up. ‘The 
Constitution carried the intelligence of her own 
triumph to Boston. Her next exploit, under 
the command of Commodore Baispriper, was 
the capture of the Jara, a British frigate of 
thirty-eight guns, commanded by Captain Lam- 
BERT. This engagement took place on the 29th 
of December, 1812, off the coast of Brazil. The 
action lasted about three hours. ‘The /ara was 
entirely dismasted, a large number of her guns 
were disabled, her hull was terribly shattered, 


and her bowsprit was shot away. The Con- 
stitution did not lose a spar. ‘The Jara was 
one of the best ships in the British serviee. ler 


officers and crew numbered over four hundred; 
twenty-two were killed and a hundred and two 
wounded, her commander fatally. The Consti- 
tution lost nine killed and twenty-five wounded. 

On the 20th of February, 1814, while on her 
way from Bermuda to Madeirm on a eruise, the 
Constitution, then under command of Captain 
CHARLES STEWART, captured two important 
prizes, the Cyane, thirty-six guns, and the Le- 
vant, twenty. The action began about five 
o'clock in the afternoon. The evening was 
pleasant, the moon shining brightly. The Brit- 
ish vessels manceuvred so as to attack the Con- 
stitution simultaneously. At half-cable’s length 
of each other they awaited their antagonist. She 
came up in gallant style, and managed so skill- 
fully as to pour tremendous broadsides into both 
of them. A little before seven the Cyane sur- 
rendered. An hour later the Constitution start- 
ed in pursuit of the Lerant, which was endeav- 
oring to escape, engaged her at a quarter to nine 
o'clock, and after an hour's aetion compelled her 
to strike. The loss of the Constifution was three 
killed and twelve wounded; the two British ves- 
sels lost thirty-five killed and forty wounded. 

During the long period of peace which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the Soathern rebellion the 
Constitution was used as a school-ship at Annap- 
olis, Maryland, whence she was removed tem- 
porarily to Newport, and was there employed in 
the same service. 

The figure-head of the Constitution was a 
carved wooden statue of General Jackson. It 
is now at the Philadelphia Nayy-yard, but it is 
proposed to set it up in the Naval Academy 
grounds at Annapolis, 
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A TEA GARDEN 


Tea was first in Assan by Euro- | 

: | peans in 1825, while that cowntry was still a part | 
of the Burmese dominions, On the breaking | 

out of hostilities with the British government | 


of seed were obtained. 


TEA CULTURE IN 
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AT CHERIDEU. 


years later, in 1834, that a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General of India to 
prosecute inquiries and to promote the cultiva- 
tion of the plant. Communications were opened 


A BRIDGE IN THE TEA COUNTRY. 


ca shortly afterward, the discovery was followed up, | with China with a view to obtaining plants and 
: and several hundred plants and a large quantity | seeds from thit country: but it was ascertained 


It was not until several {| that both the black and the green tea-plants were 
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gland, consisting of twelve chests, was made in 
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ONE OF THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S TEA GARDENS. 

indigenous in Assam, and might be multiplied to | passage, but the reports on its quality were high- 
any extent. Skilled cultivators and manufac- | ly favorable. Associations for the culture of tea 
turers were, however, obtained trom China, and | in Assam were formed in 1809. In 1851 the 
the culture of the plant began to assume impor- | crop of the Assam ‘Tea Company was estimated 


WOMEN PICKING TEA. 
tance. ‘The first shipment of Assam tea to En- | at 280,000 pounds, and within the last few years 


more than 17,000 acres of tea plantations have 
been put under cultivation by that company. 


1838. It had been somewhat injured on the 
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WHEN | WENT FISHING WITH DAD. 
By M. E. VANDYNE. 


Wen I was a boy—I'm an old man now; 
Look at the lines across mny brow: 
Old Time has furrowed them there. 
My back is bent and my eyes are dim, 
He haa placed his finger on every limb, 
And pulled out most of my hair, 
But if life has reached December, 
I'm not tov old to rem miber 
When I went fishing with dad. 


We would each of us shoulder his part of the load, 
And joyfully start along the road— 
But dad's was the heaviest share. 
Out of the villave about a mile, 
(iver a meadow, across a stile, 
And then we were alngget there.” 
Dear old brook, I egn see it still, 
The mossy bank and the old gray mill, 
Where I went fishing with dad. 


We would wander about for a little space 

To find the coziest, shadiest place, 
before we went to work. 

Then dad would arrange his rod and line, 

And tell me just how to manage mine 

. When the fish began to jerk, 

If I only could feel as I used to then! 

It the days could only come back again, 
When I went fishing with dad! 


And see if the fish would bite. | 
Sometimes they would only take a look, 
As if they thought there might be a hook, 
Gut couldn't be certain quite. 
There was one old perch that I used to think 


Would always look at the line and wink, 
When I went fishing with dad. “AND HOW I WOULD NESTLE CLOSE TO AIS SIDE TO HEAR OF THE WORLD SO BIG AND WIDE, WHEN I WENT FISHING WITH DAD!” 


And #0 we fished till the sun was high, For I eagerly listened to every word; Then we took our way through the meadow land, | The world has viven.me wealth and fame, 
And the morning hours were all gone by, And then among men of whom I heard And I clung so tight to his wrinkled hand, Fulfilled my dreams of an honored vame, 
And the village clock struck one, Ilow I longed to play a part! As happy as I could be. And now I am weak and old; 
*T am hungry, Jim,” then dad would say ; What wonderful dreams of the fature came, And when the old house came in sight, | The land is mine wherever I look; 
‘* Let's give the fishes a chance to play What visions of wealth and an honored name, The smile on his old face grew so bright I can catch my fish with a silver hook; 
Until our lunch is done.” To fill my boyish heart! As he looked down at me. But my days are almost told. 
Oh, nothing has ever tasted so sweet There is no dream like the old dream, And no one smiles as he used to smile: Unehgered by the love of child or wife, 
As the big sandwiches I used to eat There is no stream like the old stream And, oh, it seems such a long, long while I would spend the end of my lomely life 
When I weut fishing with dad. Where I went fishing with dad. Since I went fishing with dad! Where | went fishing with dad. 
Then dad and I would lie on the gras Then back again to our sport we'd go, It is ‘way, ‘way back In the weary years My limbs are weary, my eyes are dim; Z 
And wait for the heat of the day to paus-: And fish till the sunset’s-crimson glow ‘| That with aching heart and falling tears | | shall tell them to lay me close by him 
Hlow happy I used to feel! Lit up the dying day ; I watched dad go away. Whenever I come to die; 
And what wonderful stories be would tell , Then dad would call to me, “Jim, we'll stop ; His aged head lay on my breast | And side by side, it will be my wish, 
To the eager boy that he loved so well, | The basket is full to the very top; When the angels called him home to rest— That there by the stream where they used to fish, 
After our mid-day meal! ts time we were on our way.” Hie was too old to stay. They will let the old men lie. . 
And how I would nestle close to his side | There are no ways like the old ways, \nd I dug a grave ‘neath the very sod Close by him I would like to be, 
To hear of the world so big and wide, There are no days like the old days That my boyish feet so often trod Buried beneath the old oak-tree 
When I went fishing with dad! | When I went fishing with dad. When | went fishing with dad, Where I sat and fished with dad. 


A BATCH OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
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“‘\ WOMAN'S KINGDOM,” “LGLY GIRL PAPERS. “AT HER MERCY,” 


“NINETY-THREE.” “MISS DOROTITYS CHARGE, “MY MOTHER AND I.” 
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A CLOWNS’ CRICKET-MATCH. 

A WELL-KNOWN member of the fraternity of 
circus clowns in England some time ago orisi 
nated the droll idea of having clowns’ cricke! 
matches during the summer months against va- 
rious gentlemen's clubs. The project took im- 
mensely with all concerned and with the cricket- 
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loving public, and the matches have every where 
proved a great success. Large crowds are at- 
tracted wherever the games are played. In spite 
of all the fun and nonsense that go on in the 
field, the clowns are. often victorious, two at least 
on their side being professional cricketers got up 
for the oceasion in costume. When the clowns 
are fielding, such humorous scenes as the one de- 
picted in our engraving are frequent. 
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INSECTS IN CALCUTTA. 


A capy who spent several vears in Calcutta 
has told us that so tortured was she with animal 
life in its multifarious forms that rather than re- 
turn to that city she would consent to sweep the 
streets. Perhaps, if taken at her word, she 
would have changed her mind; but her velie- 
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mence at least demonstrated the extent of the 
annoyance. ‘lo begin with, ants abound to an 
extraordinary degree, intruding every where, 
and eating up every edible that comes in their 
way. <A single crumb of bread does not escape 
them. When the attacks become personal, the 
torment is less endurable. ‘*One or two of the 
small red species will sometimes indulge in a 
trip down one’s back, and begin to amuse them- 
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selves by trying the soil with their digging im- 
plements—an operation far from pleasant.” We 
nie told that the best way of keeping off ants is 
by isolation in water. ‘This seems probable. 
‘The legs of tables, sofas, sideboards, and beds 
may stand in dishes of water; but unless people 
get accustomed to stand in tubs of water, we do 
not see how the enemy is to be kept at bay. 
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be circumvented, but other insect pests remain 
to be dealt with. ** Fleas,” says Mr. Hull, “ are 
undoabtedly one of the plagues of India. Houses 
that have been recently vacated become filled jy 
an incredibly short time, and persons entering 
will in a few minutes find themselves almose 
black with these vermin.” What afflicts one to 
know is that *‘bad as fleas are on the plains, 
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White ants are still more voracious; they de- 
vour trunks, portmanteaus, boxes, and all kinds 
of wood except teak and ebony, which are too 
| hard for their jaws. Against this terrific pest 
it is necessary that every case or box shonld be 
raised on pointed feet, or stones, bricks, or empty 
glass bottles. The anthor has no confidence in 
wiv thing but a-thick layer of asphalt. By 
schemes of this kind ants; red and white, may 


A CLOWNS’ CRICKET-MATCH. 


they are ten times worse on the hills, and always 
prove one of the most serious drawbacks to An- 
glo-Indians in search of cool air.” Let there, 
however, be this consolation: fleas can be ex- 
pelled, or at least kept within bounds, by plas- 
tering the floors with ‘* cow-dung wash,” the walls 
to be whitewashed to fill up chinks. Mosquitoes 
may be kept down by well-plied punkas, and 
their.attacks at night averted by net curtvins. 
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